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Vor. XVEL.—No. 826. 
The Architecture of our Day,—in London. 
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ms but 
that faculty—most rare, whilst 
essential to any value of opinion—the power 
allying with itself the virtues of sincerity and 
humility, needed to the duly weighing of facts 
all and several, and the noting from them how 
the real preponderance lies. Not to all, in- 
deed, are given the qualities that are called for 
in the office of the judge: yet, art would gain 
greatly, even through exercise of opinion of 
nuultitude, could there be di a sense 
higher than what osni capapc of the obliga- 
tion, we may - morally, to examine before 
the e of an opinion whether it is that 
noun really felt. Even — who admit 
know nothing of art, but so generally 
assert that know what pleases them, are 


one side, or who have not 


amongst the class who make the obstacle to 
progress : for, such persons do not know to the’ 


extent they suppose ; at least, their emotions 
are not worth an hour’s purchase, and are no 
indication of conclusions after the exereise of 
thought, and after ocular observations repeated 
sy years, which are what the artist ie to 
cater for. 

Art is not the matter of capricious: belief 
and different to science— e and not. de- 
monstzable—as the Heuse of Commons was 
lately told: the fact is not that the art and. 
the artist fail; but that force of words can-| 
not deseribe the higher tions of mind— 
only too subtle for weight and measurement... 
Who, however, shall doubt that the | art 
is created and can be appreciated laws | 
which are as much of nature, and eternal, as 
those of science and piiiowpy, and that it is’ 
as much within the range of the haman under- 
standing to feel and to act upon the one, 
as it is to read and expound and to-carry forth 


the of the other? Architecture, espe-| 
ciall ¥, a8 @ field, is not. dependant u Bip i 
or incapable of being a i as living 


Pp 
rials and features which eschews every Ce, 
and yet admits and requires every added grace 
of decoration and consistent ornament: these | 
pee — rent to the ee of art in! 
a ure, t » May be, not forming the | 
whole of it, are-not beyond tw recognition of | 
the public ; and if estimated, they alone would | 
preserve us from the greater part of such bad | 
architecture as ils. Errors on the part of! 
architects—such as the exaltation of what is| 
only style, or of mere structural truth as 
ipso facto, beauty and art ; or of mere nov. | 
as beauty,—we admit: certain controversies in 
our’ cnenuane of which, one would think | 


The Bailie. = 


| but one of the 
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ing in 


ourselves lay claim to any superior) 


; i powers of discernment ; yet it is possible, fronr 
periods of art-history, and the ae ae 


opposite sources, as that we are not 


in the examination and estimation of them. 
PRigosng.. that there is, in the works of our’ 
day, every encouragement to perseverance, we 
i» do not, however, the less feel the necessity for 


—— who are impene-. 
trable to evidence: from all 


understanding those counter-checks or even 
retrograde movements which characterize the 
course of our art. The difficulty herein, occurs 
mainly during the actual incidence of the opera- 
tions of either kind, progressive or retrograda- 
tory ; for, atthe end of half a century, it is easy 
to measure the alterations made in architecture, 
just as it is toappreciate the fact of advance in 
public health, contrasting the present state of 
mortality with that of any portion of the Middle 
Ages, when plague or “ black death” iled. 
The test of actual position is this : Should we 
do well to exchange the experience that lias 
accrued in half a century, and our prospects 
thereby, for any period of art that our own is 
occasionally contrasted with? If the answer 
be in the negative, that is tantamount to 
approval of our position, so far as the future is 
concerned, and as our means and exertions 
have to operate in the eventual trial. 

The Duke of Argyll has been lately, at 
Dundee, asking the parallel question, or one 
in which our own is comprised,—Is there at 
— advancement going on in civilization ? 

or ourselves we may ask,— Even looking 


at the state of liberty in France, and the 
| circumstances which have led to the 


cution of M, de Montalembert:; at the excesses 


of the Anglo-Saxon race in new countries, and 


the degeneracy of it physically, as stated, in 
America; or at the positive destruction of 


‘certain interesting races before the tide of 


civilization, and the vices which it seemingly 
brings with it,—who, after all, reading di 
rid, can lightly 


' sionately the history of the wo 


question that,— 
«*__ through all the ages, one increasing purpose rans ;°* 
or wish im art, even were it possible, to revive 


| the cireumstances of the past, and relinqnish 


hopes such as we will not repress. Art is 
agents of civilization. It is po» 
sible that the development of one agent—say 
that which dates from the invention of print- 
ing—may have caused less attention fo be 


paid to another agent, and, therefore, what may 


seem to be a re e@ movenient in some 


_point of view. If, however, such movement 


do occur sometimes in our art, if is merely 
prefatory to a fresh start, aided by every other 
of the agents, and to the attainment ultimately 


of a higher position—correspendent to the) 5 


gain in civilization itself. 

What is now wanting on the part of archi- 
tects is an effective leading of the ic taste 
in lien of that habit with them of deference, 
whieh has come to warp, in innumerable, if 
pene acest seats ene Beja 
stituting them of the public, as falling 
ppt ghee mee conven of ede Aglaia 
We are, however, justified in saying that there 


* See page 717, ante. 











amended, With a demand for 
homes of the people, an order of talent which 
is. now confined nearly to , 
Porsrssinagsene val aaet gucahen: 
whatever professional or trading designation. it- 
/maay now be known, would qualify itself oz 
ensure supply of the needed article. 

| We trust we succeeded lately in awakening 
| attention—not iously very apparent—te 
| tine ‘unsumh sot (alidingnmets ing on in the 
| suburbs of London, in which i 
sulted quincilenin sanaah tak Conaneaeain 

inciples in our art our i 

could be discerned. Asa i 
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ing et hee mak nt tee onte canoe 
e first an o i COUrSe,, 
sto educate the public to the discrimination of 

to secure permanen 
At present 





‘extent the like agency might be resorted to by 
|the profession in common house-building, wa 
| will not now examine ; but, clearly, by the pre- 
, sent. race of even what are now the 
| demands of the public are not. either 
| in regard to art, or to structure i 
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eect and that of individual structures were not 


reached, owing to neglect of plan in the 
ee hp ase tothe absence of area ade- 
uate to the observation of the buildings. 
e have also to an occasional error in 
steoh by pesjution sanghd ethirelon; wd 
effect rojection might ise, 
safely, Ne oe sors We may mention on some 
other occasion points of treatment further, 
that neh Pee a i ‘steeplesed ee suffi- 
mu — 
cient light from the elas da elie of 
buildings ; and the lantern lights to d- 
floor rooms are usefully tive of varia- 
tions in other cases very favourable to decora- 
tive effect. Actual effect also is attained 
in the staircases, (though confined these some- 
times are,) by the treatment of the top-light, the | 
goodness of the work, as in the stone steps and 
massive hand-rail, and by the candelabrum, or) 
elegant standard-light which is placed as the! 
newel.* | 
But what chiefly characterizes the architec-| 
ture of the City is the now common use of! 
stone, and with it not only elaboration, but! 
greater study in details than ever seemed | 
possible in imitative cement. Coloured mate-| 
rials are used, in some cases, in buildings in’! 
the main thoroughfares ; but then sparingly. | 
Polished red — in some part of the lower | 
story, or in , is applied with best effect :| 
tiles are used with skill, but any examples of | 
their use are exceptional. It is doubtful whe-| 
ther colour should be used in exteriors of 
buildings otherwise of white stone, except’ 
most sparingly. Its tendency is to attract’ 
the eye from those features of the building | 
in which colour is not used, as mouldings | 
and ornaments, which may have been in-' 
tended really as the leading forms. In! 
brickwork, doubtless, greater -use may be | 
made of colour, without sacrifice ; but recent | 
attempts have not been very successful, and | 
produce what Sir Charles Barry has well | 
called a Tunbridge-ware-like appearance. 
Both on the use of colour, and on the archi- | 
tecture in masonry, of the City buildings, we 
shall have other opportunities to offer some 
remarks that appear necessary to the comple- 
tion of our subject. 











SPECULATIONS PUBLISHED ON 

THE SEWAGE-DISINFECTION QUESTION.+ 
Tue case of the Clyde, as regards the sewage 
which it receives from the City of Glasgow, so far 
resembles that of the Thames and London, that 
the experiments or measures of remedy that may 
be adopted in the one case, are worthy of parti- 
cular attention as regards the other. There is, 
moreover, this difference, that the Clyde is em- 
banked, and without mud-banks,—in other words, 
it is in the condition which is partly relied on asa 
means of combatting the nuisance in London,— 
whilst the stench, notwithstanding, is great. We 
were aware that, some time back, prominent 
attention had been given at Glasgow to the ques- 
tion of deodorizing—as the phrase is, for want of 
an accurately descriptive word—as the means of 
attaining the object, that is to say, without the 
construction of intercepting sewers, themselves 
not absolutely certain cures or removers of the 
evil; indeed, it will be recollected that Mr. Bate- 
man’s evidence before the Committee of the House 
of Commons, touching this point, was noticed by 
us at the time.t We have since been looking 
hopefully forthe information we were led;to expect. 
The present however, recently come to 
@ same month as the evidence 








ae now merely state that we are in possession of 
. | their 


. | tity of the material, for the purpose 











moving the valuable constituents after they have 
been largely diluted with water, does not admit 


of an economic solution.” But think, whilst 
eee ee result ” from 
any of the processes of precipitation as now pro- 
posed, “the idea that chemical cannot be 
scatally apeliel mast wok ba Saillly sieopbel” wal 
“ any engineering ‘which would effec- 
tually remove the sewage from the river Clyde, 
would be so expensive that a considerable annual 
loss resulting from the chemical purification of the 
water would be considerabl: the interest of 
the engineering outlay.” None of the methods of 
deodorizing sewage appear to them to go to the 
root of the matter, because hampered with the 
condition of recovering the valuable matters, 
which renders ae application of some 
process at the sewer ou 

For the reasons which led us to a similar con- 
clusion in the case of London, they conclude that 
at least in all towns where decomposition of 
the sewage before reaching the outlet, is possible, 
“‘ deodorization ” should take place in the sewers 
themselves. i , they seem to think, 
the ection of such an arrangement would be 
to have each house with a reservoir of 
some deodorizer. But since it is obvious that 
such a system Ot ee ae ae 
the nearest approach to it, the division of the city 
into districts, and conv ce in each case to a 
point where the deodorizer could be thrown in. 
This, we may observe, need not involve the cess- 
pool, or sump system : indeed, the object is the 
avoidance of any storage. 

The most important consideration thus is as to 
the substance to be employed as disinfectant 


or Pipe al ; and therefore the question in the 
hands of Dr. Anderson and i “at has | j 
of the Clyde would be expensive and difficult, , 


reached a point identical with that at which it 
was left in our recent articles.* We were well 
aware at that time, of the claims put forth on 
behalf of the disinfectant of Dr. R. Angus Smith 
and Mr. M‘Dougall, of Manchester; but were not 
satisfied on some points; and we have been left 
since in the same uncertainty. The powder, which 
is the only form of the disinfectant that we have 
had the chance of experimenting upon, is mani- 
festly not adapted to the requirements. It would 
increase deposit in the sewers. There is difficulty, 
too, in satisfactorily experimenting with the 
powder ; for, the smell of the carbolate immediately 
diffuses itself about the place where the powder 
is applied, and it is not easy to say from per- 
ceptible difference, whether the original stench 
has been got rid of. We will, therefore, leave the 
point as to the value of the disinfectant, in abey- 
ance for some time longer. Judging from testi- 
monials, and positive statements to us, the powder 
is well established, and has no need of our recom- 
mendation. Dr. Sanderson, medical officer of 
health for Paddington, stated last 
had employed it, in bags suspended, for the disin- 
fection of gullies, and at a cost of 1s. for each 


ear that he | 
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from the requirement as to very great distance ; 
and 3rd, that the advisable plan would be the use 
of such a deodorizer as would not precipitate, and 
would admit of the mer rere run into the 
river without eae ee 

ibly involvin: outlay - 
aaa Dr. Smith and Mr. M‘Dougall, is that 
which they think is likely to be carried out at the 
smallest expense, and with best chance of return 
eventually. 

The plan put forward by the writer of the second 
pamphlet consists of the collection of the excreta 
from each closet with as little water as possible, in a 
small vessel ; ing in 
vessels—one in the centre of a district—to be 
emptied periodically ; and the final reception, in 
reservoirs, together with elaborate chemical means 


for obtaining valuable ucts, as sulphate of am- 
monia. The access of the excreta would be “ care- 
fully and excluded the sewers,” 





gully, the powder retaini 
towns, however, is to apply the disinfectant in 


the liquid form, or merely the sulphurous and | 

earbolic acid—without the bases, lime and mag- | 

nesia. If the disinfectant, by the sulphurous acid, 
exhalations, 


destroys the noxious and, by the. 
carbolic acid, preserves the manure in a state 
fit for use, the only questions are as to the 
mechanical contrivance for application, and the 
cost. The former have been considered; and the 
inventors are but anxious for the opportunity | 
to make a practical demonstration. As, however, 
we shall probably have to recur to the subject, | 


} 
t 


ms as to the application, the mode 
of which does not appear to involve any engineer- 
ing difficulty. The point then left would be as to 
cost. This, for all London, the inventors have 
estimated at 13,0002. per annum. 

Aware of the arguments in favour of the parti- 
cular disinfectant of Dr. Smith and Mr. McDougall, | 
Dr. Anderson and Mr. Bateman have had prepared 
for them in the course of this year a quan- 

testing 


* See page 525, anfe; also pages 514, 494, and previous 
ee. See also the notice of Dr. Letheby’s Report, 
page O48. 








its efficacy for six 
weeks at least. The proposal as to the sewage of | 


uses.” 
small vessel, under the pan, for the purpose of 
© * to a certain extent the excreta, 
time for disin of the 


i circumstances,” the solids do “not 
ferment in less than three or four days.” But we 
apprehend that if Dr. Letheby had been quoted 
further, doubt would have been thrown on the 
success of such an tas that here pro- 
and because the circumstances in that ar- 
would not be the “ordinary” ones ; 
but rather, the vessel would exist under circum- 
een ie One ee nee 
noisome putrefaction i sewage once 
ing by their previous condition. The author 








Exursrrion oF 1861.—A correspondent 

to have fallen into a mistake. If he will read our 
in, he will see that the first step de- 
cided on by the Council of the of Arts is, 





*« Journal of the Society of Arts,” April 24th, 1857. 
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The Grave-Stone of John Britton, Norwood Cemetery. 
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and the high expediency of 
as to structure between our Houses 





THE GRAVE-STONE OF JOHN BRITTON, 
NORWOOD CEMETERY. 

It will be remembered that the Royal Institute 
of British Architects have placed a brass, in 
memory of the late Mr. Britton, in Salisbury 
Cathedral, and that the Wilts Archwological 
Society have erected a memorial window in the 
church at the place of his birth, Kington St. 
Michael. His widow, nevertheless, naturally de- 
sired that the place of his interment, in Norwood 
Cemetery, should be appropriately marked out. 
Professor Hosking kindly gave his assistance, and 
a drawing was made, founded on a design sub- 
mitted by Mr. Britton for a monument to Chat- 
terton. Prudential reasons, however, induced 
Mrs. Britton to relinquish this idea, and Mr. 
Hosking suggested the erection of an upright 
stone, similar, in notion, to those at Stonehenge. 
This has been done, and the accompanying 
engraving represents its appearance. 

e coffin was exhumed, and a structural 
foundation formed, Upon this is laid, at the 
level of the ground, a 6-inch York ledger, 5 feet 
square, and upon that is set a plinth of Bramley 
Fall stone, of the same superficies, and 8 or 10 
inches thick. This plinth is wrought all round, 


or monumental block, which is also of Bramley 
Fall stone, standing on the plinth, and tenon- 
joggled 4 inches into it. The monumental block is 
3 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 4 inches, or thereabouts, 
at the base, 11 feet high, diminishing slightly on 
all sides, and is about 5 tons weight. The upright 
stone—the monument—is not wrought, but is as 
it was rent out of the quarry, with no mark of a 
tool upon it beyond that of the spalling-hammer, 
which was used to throw off some rougher 
irregularities. There is no other inscription than 
the dates of birth and death, cut into the base of 
the wrought plinth, nothing whatever on the 
upright block itself. 


Some time after the work was commenced, Mrs. | 


Britton received a communication from Mr. Cun- 
» the honorary secretary of the Wilts 
char ical Society, to the effect that the sub- 
scriptions towards the window were more than 
required for that ig My and that, at a meeti 
of the committee, he had proposed that the 
surplus money should be offered for her accept- 
ance. The sum was about 70/. and this Mrs. 
Britton accordingly appropriated to defray the 
expenses of the “Monument” at Norwood 
Cemetery 





Memoriat ro Rosert Owzy.—A committee 
has been organized to raise some permanent memo- 
rial of the late Robert Owen. 





| hope of witnessing an annular eclipse flocked to blest —_— 
| the “Golden Fleece,” as the Railway Hotel was |” Eas camo eg hittie Sess buee: tek 
aptly renamed by a friend of mine,—so much | ena! — rs a 





deserve. 
The great halls of the Medieval palaces were 
ON SOME OF THE | certainly examples of this t on often a 
RELATIONS OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE Vast scale, and that they were #o has been urged 
TO THAT OF ANTIQUITY.* , a8 an argument against its use in churches, as 


As regards the relations in which the uses of! prasensers = ee id Pras — ge - 9 ‘ I 
modern architecture place it to that of antiquity, | 1-45 3 the ol y teristi hi ; “s 
I will first observe, that nothing in the antique * . — Spoor 

The varied secular purposes of a public kind for 


strikes me more than the general simplicity and _,. sy ae 
unity to be observed as to typical form in the! which buildings ere now deantnied, eotes beyond 


chief public buildings both of Classic and Middle- | *!! comparison with pat gm sy, 
age antiquity. I mean not only as respects each | z a ‘law, elenaed pea ite the -whalsal Shek 


age in itself, but of each tothe others. Thus the! : . 
Classic temple, with its'internal colonnades and the | C°™!4 be esteemed pablic buildings even under the 


sg Oi | luxurious Romans; their bridges, aqueducts, har- 
method of lighting, most probably, suggested a | Sis : 
few years ago by Mr. Fergusson, viz. an inward | Sone works. She beleugng te eneihes Goeret 
slope of roof to the base of the upper internal | am 7 
order, seems to have suggested the basilica, some- | az oe see ges ae — — 
times with two, and sometimes with four, internal | l ile for ron wae mrs ms teas the 
colonnades. : ? uple, or preceden mapas. oas 4 
The basilica converted into churches gave itis Ses caene Geese Midile Age Phen acne 


rule for the general design of such structures, and | sg : 
aa a . | munities. I do not mean to say that, in any class 
the substitution of the arcaded for the colonnaded | of dient f to anti Ae t 


division of the interior marked the first step to- | ‘ 
wards the familiar arrangement of aisle arcades. | letter: <f Sele Sanne te 
The pointed arch followed the semicircular, and | architecture, the Its of 


the adoption of the cross as a typical plan pre- | 


among 

ape : J 1 races of men, we are fools i 
‘served th le, though hed its | "Some we despise or 
and weathered at top from the base of the upright | pore ng che a rg Boe a = 


resources; and the most elaborate cathedral | ——— their study, — false ground of the 
interior can thus, in my view, be traced back to! 3. 
its origin in one of the simplest of architectural | = adage mk cig praet o and skill 
types—the Classical temple. The adherence of: . “ss ae omar gee 

the Medimval designers to this arrangement of | °* “cient remains of at allan important character 
nave and re of aisle arcades and clerestory | 41, 
lights, in buildings not ecclesiastical, is strikingly | 7 
evidenced by the remains, as at Peterborough pt ' ee a pl deprecated. 

Ely, of the hospitals attached to the cathedral | 2°°. the bri Boye ree ree building in 
establishments. That at Peterborough, the re- | pains tl a th “the bri ae I believe, 
mains of which I examined last March, when de- haan x at F a Arabic), has 
Inded to add one to the crowd who in the vain | destroy tab present year, is to be 


resembled a small but elaborate church that, | 


without previous description or later explanation, 41. t viaducts of our railways hi b thot 
for w I was indebted to Mr. E. 5) » it! ath ‘Jy. as I think, } the 
would most likely prove a subject of difficulty to ie - ppily, . adopted 

to 


any but a very practised antiquary. Thesu 


ng | arrangement was that the patients oceupied the I might enlarge, did the occasion serve, 


did 

aisles, and the attendant monks the nave, from #/most any extent, on the subject of material, but 
which screens, placed like those in our cathedral , Will only further say that im the ee 
tion, in position resembling a chancel, but commu- instruction is to be had from ancient “resheine. 
nicating with the nave only by a doorway, served This is more particularly the case in the Pointed 
the purpose of a chapel for the convalescents. mistake can easily be made 
Such unity of type in buildings of dissimilar uses | than to adopt, in working materials of « rigid and 
proves certainly its ascertained applicability to) > —— 
* See page 799, ente. ve been at command. 





arrangemen feel strongly 
the force of association in of the old one, 
of God and 
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strictly architectural design. 
A distinction must, in my opinion, be made here | 
between what is, as I have said, strictly architec- | 
tare and mere eonstrnction or engineering design ; | 
not to disparage the latter, but to separate it | 
from considerations of artistic effect, with which, | 
as concerned mainly with considerations of mecha-— 
nical or physical utility, it has evidently little or | 
no connection. | 
For introducing this topic, as touching a point 
on whieh our modern is related to antique prac- | 
tice, one of my reasons is, that I am of opmion 
that in the rare cases m whith, as I think, simple | 
alaptations of the Greek style can be at all suec- | 
cessful, the difficulty of dealing with the interior, | 
as respects the roof, has never been more happily | 
met than in the use of cast iron in the Walhalla | 
by Von Klenze; and since on the scale on which | 
such adaptations can ly be accomplished | 
the division of the interior or “cella” into three | 
widths by the massive columns of an internal | 
order would greatly cramp an apartment neces- | 
sarily limited in i to the external 


churches, this material is 


produce a design for a public thall of same lind of 
in Italian or Grecian chazacter, with ansqpen timber 

‘roof visibly aided by wrought iron strapping. | 
Fine and original effeets 1 am .certdin can ‘he | 


span, 
bearing, at the line of the aisles for instanee in 


very consistent and, toa great de rich . 
In wrought iron work I think, apply ; 


and the examples we have in the hinges and similar | i 
the i 


works of the Middle cr ta, meaner in 
' which, with our i . 


ledge, the same material.can be applied in.esdisting 
our ornamental carpentry. That this conibimation 


sical character I have om other occasionsabated my 
opinion ; and I think it would be a v 
exercise of the ability of our student menthers to 


gained by such treatment, and I would venture 
to recommend the consideration, not only to those 
professedly pursuing only the study of architec- 
ture, but those more advanced students, as all 
should be, who are and perhaps have long been 
engaged in its practice. 

I said that it was often a wide question whether 





the exclusive or dominant use of iron, as a build- 
ing material, be consistent with ‘true architectural | 
effect. It may be presumed from my starting the | 
question that I doubt this, which is the case. | 
Repose and self-reliant stability are essentials to 
the character of fine architecture. Wrought iron, | 
used alone, is certainly inimical to this result. | 
The Aied-up and merely restrained exercise of 
dynamical foree, which the use of this material | 
suggests, is very unlike the impression produced | 
by the balanced and self-gravitating vault, or the | 
massive and buttress-fenced timber roof. The 
forces at work in sound architecture should not be 
self-destructive, and in those I have last named 


dimensions of such buildings, such a treatment, ‘they are not: mutual compression of parts tends 
where the style is appropriate, is well worthy of to bind the whole together, and even decay, as I 
consideration for preserving that solidity of effect have before observed, will often not occasion ruin. 
which belongs to the style in its general aspect. ‘The atmospheric action on iron is, we know, de- 
Cellular principals, consisting of tie-beams, backs, | structive of its strength: ties of wrought iron are 
and uprights, of two separate castings of iron, | subject to this, and are by degrees becoming 
bolted together at some distance apart, connected weaker, while the outward thrast of the low- 
with diagonal bracing of the same on the soffit, | pitch roofs they are adapted to is constantly | 
and the spaces between the constructive lines filled | exercising its disintegrating power; and the 
in with allegorical figures and foliage, allevidently \nowledge of the action of these obvions forces 
and confessedly metallic in treatment, and of such meets the mind in its attempt to associate the idea 
a massiveness of general appearance as to har- of repose with this kind of structures. Cast iron, 
mouize with the solidity of the supporting walls | where used in a manner consistent with the self- 
and ante,seem to me to exhibit much such 4 | securing action of well-opposed gravitation, as in 
inode of treatment as the Greek architects would | arched bridges such as the Southwark, Sunder- 
themselves have adopted had they had the use of Jand, and others, is free from this effect, so de- 
cast iron, and aimed at covering in a space in tractive from the impression of durability, while | 











left our registering, as it were, a date 


in the bodk of eternity, yet immortality ia the 
sublime attribute of humanity, and a 


akin, though remotely, to that which should 
ennoble himself, must ever have its effect on man 
when not sunk in barbarity or debased by grovel- 


vice. 
"feng of the material now ee in ~ 
among ms might ‘be mentioned in the same cate- 
gory of those uiknown to antiquity. Glass, for 


iteunion instance, as we have it, of a purity and on a scale 


which seems not to have been dreamt of by even 


of our own ancestors. Bow should this affect our 


from their days? Cer- 
‘to harmonise its use 


of such. mish to iate. Numerous 

cre the Aestiines Geamaae wight be led to 

Onoasiig teal spn i ng f glass 
wiz. use 0 


‘into those to be 


look hose merely to afford light. In 

the im ning a exclusively to do- 

mestie ‘the lenge plates, sheets, or 

perme en hay ‘tly applied, and ithout 
ane’ wi 

‘with the phone.’ a result of Pointed 

teweated with j t and reference 

instances could be 


to anil 

mame,—Bix. ‘Scott’s new houses 
near Westminster Albey, im-which the application 
seems harmonious and perfectly consistent. I 
have seen instances in which the effect of this use 
of large glass was very offensive. In buildings in 
which light only, and not view, is the purpose of 
windows, the subdivision of the glass into much 
smaller parts seems in.every respect rational and 


artistic. On the seore of effect, the lozenge or 


uarry form prevalent in the Middle Ages ap- 
stant that of diaper, and affords excellent 
opportunity for actual application of diaper 
pattern, often the more desirable from the large 
size of the window openings in our churches and 
similar buildings, which eminently demand some 
such treatment, for the purpose of relief and divi- 
sion of the mass of light transmitted. The cost 
of repair in sueh glass is also very trifling, and 
unless where stained glass of good design, ae not 
aiming to presenta imitation of opaque 
tioned, I hold still by the quarry 

treatment of chureh glass, The baldness resulting 
from the forms used for glazing in the Renaissance 
churches and other buililings of the date, both in 
this country and others, is generally admitted ; 
and whatever the cause, whether economy, or in- 


| difference, or evil example, it was insufficient ; as, 


without incurring, cost by the use of mee 
surfaces of glass, very agreeable effects could 
obtained by division into well-considered e- 
trical patterns, something like those of Moorish 
Beautiful patterns of this kind were in 
Mr. Owen Jones’s very original design St. 
’s Hall, one of the most striking among all 
submitted; and I am glad to learn that a step in 
somewhat the same direction is to be made with 








one span, and ing the effect of repose and 
stability proper to their practice. 

In adapting to our modern practice in the 
Pointed styles the use of iron, two or three con- 
ditions, which I will name, seem to be essential to 
the preservationof architecturalcharacter. First,— 
That, whether cast or wrought, it should of course 
always appear as metal ; and also, if for any pur- 
pose it is necessary to give it an ornamental sur-| 
face-coating; such should be always of a kind 
appropriate to metal, and remote from all that 
characterizes stone or'timber. The nature of iron, | 
as regards strength and the forms and proportions 
which that nature dictates, will, if this rule be neg- 
lected, leadl to impressions of mistreatment of 
whatever other material it may be made to re- 
semble; a result most injurious toall consistency of 
architectural effect. Secondly,—Where used for 
atiding strength, do not conceal it, whether cast 
or wrought ; otherwise the parts of your structure 
so secretly assisted will, to a practised eye not 
informed of the fact of this support, appear weak, | 
and an opportunity also be missed of treating in 
an original manner a material teo often dealt with 
by arehitects as if fit only for treatment con- 
structively by the ironfounder. Thirdly,—In using 
cast iron, do not give it the duty to perform usually 


still the fact of its suffering much more:rapidly | F to the windows of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 


‘from atmospheric action than the more usually under the safe direction of its official surveyor, 


selected materials of external architecture remains | Mr. Penrose. 
as an element of effect injurious to architectural, I had proposed ‘to myself, when commencing 
impressions. This comparison between the results this sketch, to saya word or two on the relations 


‘of construction in wrought and in cast iron of medern architecture to antiquity as regards 


applies with great force to such structures as tubu-  climate,—a very fruitful subject, and one-open to 
lar bridges, like those over the Menai Straits and large discussion. Space and time have forbidden 
the river Conway; and, though the former has my entering as I could have desired imto this 
the great advantage, by its continuity of connec- | topic, but a very little I will venture pon. That 
tion over all the piers between the two shores, of must surely be but a poor architecture whose 
one length or bearing always balancing the next | value and applicability are confined to the climatal 
under its varying load, still the effect of gravita- region in which it originated or grew up. 
tion is there destructive and not preservative, as Arabia, Greece, Inilia, have all contri to 
would have been the case in the noble-arched enrich our national resources in this respect, and 
bridge of cast-iron sections, with which Stephen-; where treated with artist-like feeling, most : 
son wished, at a much cheaper cost, to have "when carieatured, or adopted pell-mell, 
spanned this well-known channel. | heed to the specialities of each country, the effect 
This character of self-constituted stability is, im is ludicrous, and has been held up to by 
my opinion, of so much Pcie i architec- abler pens than mine; but where ner and 
tural design, when anything beyond temporary | effective arrangement of parts and characteristic 
endurance is desired, that 1 must claim for it a conventionalities of detail are harmonised, as in 
foremost consideration among the most valuable some cases, with the forms necessary to our various 
resources for effect, and would remind you that it | applications of architecture, the art gains by such 
is the absolute possession of the quality that I | eclecticism, and I will instance the treatment of 
thus plead for in modern works that has at once! the square columns and their intervals at St. 
given one chief point of value to, and transmitted | George’s Hall, and the form of the cupola in the 
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new town-hall at. Leeds; the first as pointing to 


gestive ere y their arrangement 
outline. 

climates must. influence (i ly of the 
question of strength, which 1 have previously 


noticed) the manner in which an exotic style can 


be adapted; but it by no means follows that they 


The Greek mar- | 
bles would probably soon lose their surface in our 


seasons and keen winters: we cannot, 


changeful 
however, work in these, for other reasons than 


this ; and, in our treatment of the style in which | 
they prevail as its material exponent, we must 
adapt our details. to our conditions, not only of | 
material but of atmosphere; and I believe it by 
no means necessary for the preservation of what 
is desirable of Greek character in ourdesigns in that 
manner that we should slavishly copy their mould- 
ings, or the section of their enrichments ; indeed, 
Lam convinced that under our less brilliant sunand 
with our coarser surface of material we can searcely 
take a surer course for losing the very character 
we profess to aim at. In like manner, our adop- 
tion of any characteristics of the Pointed styles of 
Southern Europe should be marked by a careful 
avoidance of whatever in detail or treatment. can 
be held effective only under its native sky; and 
such I hold to be the introduction of varied 
marbles in panels, medallions, and the like. These 
will speedily lose their distinctive. effect with us ; 
and, having in our own and the Northern European 
styles the beautifal system of foliation and mould- 
ing with which we are all familiar, it seems a 
vain departure from good preeedent to seek variety 
by recourse to so perishable a decoration. 

Though I find my subject grow upon my hands, 
and I may say upon my mind, I must hasten to 
a conclusion for the present, while I feel tempted, 
were it only for my owm satisfaction, te pursue it 
at some other time. I have ventured to support 
the now much-combated theory of the liberty of 
the architect to draw material for his designs 
from any source of sound supply, to many of 
which I have however not even alluded. I have 
endeavoured to point out, however slightly, some 
of the errors we are prone to in such a course, 
and some of the limits we should preseribe to our- 
selves ; but I can never give my assent to any 
proposition: for closing te our minds any of those 
noble fields of study which, albeit remote in cha- 
racter and dissimilar in climate from that in which 
we have to labour, are the great stores of ancient 
architectural lore, and among the noblest bequests 
of the sages of ancient art to us, who in this our 
day would fain, in our turn, leave some works of 
note to those who in time te come shall find their 
lot cast in the same path, H. P. Horyver. 








COMMERCIAL. HOMICIDE AND ITS 
REMEDY. 
Sin,—The question I promised te eonsider— 
“ How the healthiness of buildings may be made 
their owners’ business,” —takes us intoa widerfield. 
‘Fhe registrar-general’s advice to the opponents of 
capital punishment, to turn from the executions 
that so shock them—and of which last year wit- 
nessed thirteen,—to the lives sacrificed without 
trial or known fault, to the tune of 6,000 in one 
provincial town, is very fair. But when, after 
thus each quarter ringing some neat uew change 
on the now familiar traism that of all his cyphers, 
so many alone representing the natural mortality, 
the rest are “ preventable” deaths (as the last 
improvement in polite diction has it), he winds 
up with the equally familiar and eonstant sting in 
the tail, that these results are due to “ wide- 
spread. ignorance of the conditions,” &c., &c., I 
doubt if this kind of “lecture to the working 
classes” be not far more disgusting and dangerous 
than to say bluntly, without this mocking at them, 
“ We've got you, that is, the warren in which you 
must live and. multiply, and: will make the most of 
it, by you or your brood—‘ Use’em up and get 
more’ (whieh no Legree was ever idiot enough to 
say), we say, because to. get more of you costs 
nothing. So, quick!—* Get ye to your burdens’ 
and your graves,” 
Igneranee!—Iw it thought men are ignorant: 
~ they cannot. live their natural span, ates or 
wenty on a square'perch? If the registrar wo 
condeseend to  ™ rors 
excellent lectures to: the non-working 
classes-—the “ sterm impossibility” among them, | 
“ of getting anything understood that requires a, 
few minutes’ fixed attention,”-—he would be much | 
nearer the mark than: by alk this talk of “ wide- | 
4 will be attention, | 
some When all faces from the south | 
te the north shall gatlier blackness, and the joints | 


materials applicable in different 


a word out of Mr. Ruskin’s 


THE BUILDER. 


of reins be loosed, and knees smite one against the 
other, attention will be forced to all these 

and their reasons. And whenever there may 
what is now so much talked of, a 's par- 
liament, they will have attention little of 
now. In some 





if it were only a week first,—much, not on battle- 
fields, but in the deadlier whited architectural 
block,—not by gun and barricade, but jf peng 
holding reof and —so will be atten- 
tion bent on these things then, not to understand 
them, perhaps, but to take the wild justice of re- 
venge, or what will be thought so. 

It is now common dig ee ea 
haps ignorantly inspi y designing 
ake principles) making this subject sicalins 


by calling the cypher of artificial in some | 


local retarn so “murders” in that district 
and period.* This is one great dodge 
enemy, to suppress truth by getting it mixed with 
hyperbole. They are not “murders” in any sense 
the word bears in Scripture or English law. And 
yet there is much architectural homicide now, 


that I believe must strictly come under that}; 


blackest category, and cannot, consistently with 
the legal distinetions made in other modes of 
killing, be reduced to mere manslaughter. It is 
true Blackstone reduces to this all “unlawful 
killing of another without malice, either expressed 
or implied;” but a highwayman who shoots 
a traveller he never saw before, for his purse, 
surely does so without malice, express or im- 
plied? So far is he from desiring the death 
of A or B, that he would rather kill nobody ; his 
object is not the injuring any one, but simply ours 
—the architect’s or engineer’s—to get money. 
Yet this is held marder; and so, we are told, is 
the accidental killing of a man by any act which 
is malum in se, as shooting at atame fowl with 
intent to steal it; while, if it were but matum 
prohkibitum, as shooting at a wild-fowl by an un- 
licensed person, it would not amount to murder. 
Now, in whatever way all this may be interpreted 
to bear on the selling as lozenge what the seller 
believes to be gypsum, and is really arsenic, and 
on the question, what possible difference the latter 
fact can make to the nature, name, or degree of 
the offence, our lawyers must not forget that 
precisely the same bearing will it obtain, in 
popular common sense, on the selling or letting 
for hire (for instance) as a bridge, what the sellers 
or lessors know to be a working and wearing out 
machiae, consuming its substance invisibly, unfed 
and unfeedable, deprived of some by every passing 
load or swing, till'a load comes that must, without 
warning, consume the last portion necessary to its 
own passage, and be destroyed. Do they say, the 
last passengers are a sacrifice to the general 
good of their predecessors? Then, pray, mes- 
sieurs bridge-builders, who invested you with the 
sacrificial knife? Most public-spirited Druids, 
let us first suppose the work a public legacy, the 
bridge of some noble Appius or Fabricius, or some 
blessed toiling order of “ Brethren of the Bridge” 
—have the brethren, then, a dispensation to tm- 
molate an unknown life to the public good? Has 
Appius or Fabricius any right to make Rome a 
present out of another citizen’s blood? Poor 
heathens! they fancied they had none ; otherwise, 
do you think they could not (in the nation that 
stretched awnings without prop over the Colis- 
seum, and built the bronze and copper roofs of 
Antonine’s baths, rivalling the Pantheon) have 
made suspension-bridges, ay, iron ones, as well as 
you? But Christian light eclipses their dim ethics, 
indeed! Jy the foredoomed final load # sacrifice 
to the “public,” after all, or to the original 
speculators’ pockets? Compare the tolls on 
Waterloo, the costliest English bridge, and Hun- 
gerford or Chelsea, whichever may be the cheaper 
substitute for one, and you will see. 

Most enlightened Christendom! if the money 
saved to the builders—I don’t mean. between these 
particular two cases (a monument of extravagant 


_—however imbecile and effectless—pemp, and a 


simple convenience), but between what any com- 
pany, when they bribe out of any ruler a bridge- 
building privilegium, are understood ly to 


mean by the old-established word “bridge,” a |i 


passive way, and what they afterwards construct 
and leave under that name, an active machine of 
rubbing-parts;—if this differential sam, I say, be 
in any less exact sense bloed-money, than Tseariot’s 
thirty pieces—if it be coined out of anything else 
than “innocent blood,” I will thank. the “ sue- 


cessors ” of that gentleman's colleagues to tell us} with 


of what. 
* We allow our correspondent to have his say, even 





though it may seem, a# in this case, directed against}. 


ourselves. 


to the delay and the}, 
blood shed first, which will be much—ay, much,} 


mmctanaae 


| Now, am I, sir, if I only adopt « less 
modern mode of coiving this 
sort of base money—a mode not peculiar to, or so 


sauce for bri , house-dealer, or clrurel- 
dealer ? Why is it thus q 
in ing through a like this world, 
to myself at the of one present, than 
of number of —to 
one, than (for the same’ self. 1) to 
sow 5 broadeast 

and for these who 5 to 


and death” to unknown ages; and, named or 
nameless, an abiding active curse after one’s very 
dust is dissipated ? nay, rather, with what we 
now know of the influence of precedent in archi- 
tecture (and it is nota jot less blind, observe, in 
that called “engineering” than in any of the 
Five Orders”) to be a bane, by one’s own works 
or those they influence, to the remotest genera- 
tions; so that, while the world standeth, were it 
for ever and ever, mankind must pay in blood for 
the fact that in any past age, historie or forgot- 
ten, an edile offender was born ! 

But, leaving these architectural felo- 
nies (which can only be checked by penalties 
proportioned to those of any other), our business 
is with the lower and lowest degrees of wdile and 
other commercial homicide, that show themselves 
in the registrar's tables, that are implied in the 
terms “preventable” or “unmatural” ( 
artificial) mortality, and are such a partnership 
affair as to be utterly incapable of being fastened 
on any one offender or body. How can they be 
limited ? : 

There is acode of some antiquity and celebrity 
in which I find legislation against a form of ar- 
recognize as any offence, being ilder 
such as I wae ie the lowest forms :-—“ When 
thou buildest a new house, then thou.shalt make a 
battlement for thy roof, that thou bring not bleod 
upon thine house if any man shall fall from thenee.” 
—Deut. xxii. 8. It is rather curious that what is 
here called “bringing blood upon thine house” 
is not the doing or omitting anything in a way to 
be knowably injurious—not aught that must in- 
jure or shorten life, observe, but. only an omission 
that, added to the victim’s carelessness, may be 
the oceasion of doing s0;—the passive occasion, 
not. active cause; for it is not the giving your 
accessible flats a sham battlement, é 
them without any ; and the possible occasion, at 
some time or other, not constantly, inevitably, 
and to all alike, as is the case (for instance) with 
anti-sanitary malformations. 

However, let us see how the same code deals 
with the exact cases we are upon—deaths demon- 
strably by act of man, though it eannot be identi- 
fied by whom, by how many, or with what 
of culpability between marder and 
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thon hast redeemed, and lay not innocent blood 
unto thy people of Israel’s » Sel 

shall be forgiven them.” Them, observe,—the 
nation or elders. 

There seems to be much uncertainty about the 
words our Bible renders by “a rough valley,”— 
but no question that it was some portion of ground 
’ (and the word may be an areal measure, like acre) 
which was henceforth to be uncultivated. There 
is nothing to imply it was a desert before. 
Maimonides tell us the “ 309th negative precept ” 
is, “ Ne colatur neque seminetur in valle horridé, 
sc. in qui, propter ignotum homicidium, fuit 
decollata juvenea, sicut dicitur, Deut. xxi. 4. In 
qua non coletur, seretur.” Now this“ horrid 
valley,” or horrid something, say “ perch,” would 
most naturally apply to the perch (or whatever it 
be) on which the body was found ; but whether so 
or not, it was part of somebody’s estate, and the 
owner was to forfeit the til of it for ever. 
Thus, then, two fines were for the unnatural 
or preventable death: a heifer from the local 
authorities, and a piece of ground from somebody’s 
land, in aceordance with another aliar maxim 
of that code, “For blood it defileth the land :” 
[not any other chattel, observe, as the weapon, but 
the landlerd’s land] “and the land cannot be 
cleansed of the blood that is shed therein 
but by the blood of him that shed it,”— 
Numb, xxxiv. 33. So that, according to this code, 
{which some of our fathers supposed to have some- 
thing divine in it), a landowner would appear to 
be bound coroner on his own estate! and if 
he cause or suffer, employ or let loose, any agent 
(say an outlay-paid animal called an architect)— 
to do on his land any work that knowably (how- 
ever unknown) causes it to “eat up the inhabi- 
tants thereof,” then, as long as that agent goes 
loose, the land, call it Bedfordbury, Belgravia, or 
what not, goes “ defiled,” and debited with that 
innocent blood; and if the noble owner die with- 
out catching and ridding the world of the man- 
slayer, the animate or inanimate offender, his 

carries into eternity the burden of all that 
blood-stained land. What a load!—a blood 
estate; heavier even than a stolen estate, of whic: 
a Dervish once said to a Khalif, “ Before you 
complete the formalities on this poor man’s field, 
will your majesty assist me to remove this sack of 
earth ?”—* Willingly; but, O holy man, we can- 
not lift it!”’—“ Then how, O commander of the 
faithfal, will your highness alone bear the whole 
field in That Day ?” 

And such are the burdens (if our fathers be- 
lieved right) whereof some 30,000 Englishmen 
now resist the removal of any portion from 
their own heads!—resist the sharing with any 
more, the accountability for all the plagues of 
Britain ! 

Well; it will be shared among more, and when- 
ever it is, the ular rulers, depend on it, how- 
ever wicked their intentions, will be found to 
legislate far more like the enditer of those laws 
than parliaments have hitherto. For instance, do 
you think that for every one of these slain, 
“ found” by the registrar “ lying in the field” of 
his cyphered the Treasury under such rule 
will not receive its Aeifer’s-worth, as surely as ever 
those Levites did their heifer? Do you ask how ? 
The machin is ready made. First, let us re- 
member shah, Vepent question, an early measure 
of such governors would be the transferring (as it 
is called) the burden of taxation back to the land. 


viz., that to collect tax from such or such persons, 
is to tar them in particular. 
* e sd * * 

Let us consider, then, how, with our modern 
data, this all-superseding land-tax would probably 
be assessed. Would it be proportioned to acreage, 
ie ey to anybody’s valuation, corn crops, or 
what ? 

To the crop of ARTIFICIAL DEATHS each _= 
trar, in place of the materials for all 
“zymotic,” and other Greek-English jargon, will 
be directed only just to enter on whose 
each death took place; or, if in a public institu- 
tion, from whose the deceased was brought there. 
When the returns are cast up, the number of 
natural deaths will be found thus -—Each of what 
are called the forty-four registration counties may 
fairly be held of equal natural salubrity through- 
out, if only North Lancashire be severed from 
cou and united with Westmoreland ( 

u 


Leicestershire) ; in each of these forty-three, then, 
that sub-district (there are 117 sub-districts in 
Middlesex) which given in the average of ten 
years the lowest death-rate will have its rate in 
the last of those years applied to the whole popu- 
lation of the county, thus giving the natural 
deaths for that year and county, and this, deducted 
from its total actual deaths, leaves the artificial 
and taxable number. The extension of registra- 
tion to Ireland will enable this number to be had 
for the whole kingdom. Then, the next year’s 
estimates being agreed upon, the entire debate on 
ways and means is reduced to this: —“ Mr. Speaker 
—The expenditure of £ so-and-so, being now agreed 
upon for 1860, and the return of taxable deaths 
in 1858 being so-and-so, it appears, on dividing 
the former by the latter, that the death-unit for the 
ensuing year’s taxation will be so-and-so.” 

Now this “ death-unit ” being always (even at 
first, before the mortality begins to be checked) a 
sum enough for division at least into thou- 
sandths, the natural death-rate for any estate’s 
population will be reckoned to at least three 
decimals ; so ag to leave, when deducted from the 
actual deaths, a remainder with three decimals. 
And as no estate can pay tax in the year after a 
year in which no death thereon has been re- 
turned, whether it pays any after a death will 
depend on whether this has made the whole mor- 
tality since the last payment excessive. Take an 
instance: I have a freehold on which dwells a 
population of twenty; and the death-rate of the 
healthiest sub-district in the county, deduced from 
ten years, is 15°4 per 1,000—say it is found this 
year 15°5, next year 15:2, the next (being a 
cholera year) 17°1, and the next three years 14°8, 
15°7, 14°9. Suppose my estate paid tax last year, 
and no death occurs on it for three years, but one 
in the fourth ; the death-rates above taken for the 
natural one of the county, for those four years 
together, amount to 62°6 per 1,000, that is 1-252 





per twenty persons, and my twenty having but 
| one death, there is nothing to pay. In two years 
|more another occurs. The natural aggregate for 
| the six years has been 93°2 per 1,000, or 1°864 per 
‘twenty; the actual two make a mortality then, 
i since last payment, excessive by 0°136 parts of a 
life, and the estate must pay 136 thousandths of 
the average death-unit appointed in the budgets 
of those six years. This infrequency and falling 
in a lump of the tax on very small estates (but 
always with ample notice, as a full year at least 


| must intervene between any deaths and the opera- 


ition of a budget founded on the annual return 
of them) would make small owners provident, and 
, as interested in “social science ” as e ones. 

. L. G. 








IMPROVEMENTS OF PARIS. 
_ Tue quarter of the capital anciently called La 
Cité, near the cathedral church, for a long time 
| preserved its sombre and old-fashioned character, 
;and the old buildings there were of very inferior 
| material, and the streets very narrow; but what 
hastaken place here, as in many other quarters, 
namely, the widening and paving of the streets, 
the letting in light, the building houses with 
superior materials to the old ones, the construc- 
tion of the quays, the supply of water and the 
planting of trees, have effaced from 
its former dark and unhealthy aspect. 
dral of Notre Dame from many 
seen; but there are houses still standing 
to it. Its restoration is, and has 
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tland, from its smallness, should be attached to |? 
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ere transported, one at a time, from 
forest or place, where they 

for the streets of thecity. There 
is now in course of erection a new -tower 
between Sf. Germain I’ Aucerrois, to serve as one 
that new church, and a new building, which 
i ives rise to much 
caricature of the 
style of its neighbour, St. Germain. It may find 
admirers among the lovers of novelty, but its 
by too great Bans ae Phebe g 
and its archi- 

tect seems to have determined to distinguish it 


characteristic, for ey but are often i 
from abuse of ornament. Members of architec- 
tare, intended to be plain and unworked, in order 
to convey strength, and support a number of 
smaller mouldi are seen cut up into a 

of niches or flutes, and the massy breadth which 
that member ought to have is entirely frittered 
away. This is the capricious use, or rather excess, 
of French Renaissance. Many monuments of the 
end of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth 
centuries, as well as of the present day, are dis- 
figured by them. In the seventeenth century 
there was an architect, Openord, who corrupted 
the pure style of architecture by all kinds of ridi- 
culous ornaments, which resembled nothing in 
nature, and were always ill-placed. They were 
named rocailles and rococo. This was equally 
bad, let us mention, as it was of an English archi- 
tect to introduce in a nobleman’s house at Windsor, 
as ornaments, stars and Much more 
might be said on the works of public utility, and 
the embellishments which are now in 

Paris; but even a few words written on the spot 
may be interesting to some of your —s . 





THE PONTIFICAL RAILWAY CARRIAGE, 
THE GALVANO-PLASTIC PROCESS. 


A prece of gutta-percha, softened by hot water, 
and the heat of the hands which knead it, takes 
readily the form of any relief-work desired to be 
reproduced. The extreme tenacity of its particles 
permits it to fill completely the most minute 
cavities ; and, under the energetic force of ahydrau- 
lic press, no other substance with which we are 
acquainted receives so perfect an impression: 
rapidly obtaining consi as it cools upon the 
model, faithfully preserving the most varied con- 

tions, the mould is removed with facili 
owing to its elasticity. This mould, covered wit 
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the application of it that Mr. Christofle has just 
made to this patti ghetto 
« field ith t * di to fection 
the work. In or silver the facility is equally 
remarkable with which these castings are now 


produced. 

Mr. Trelat, the engineer, to whom the construc- 
tion of this carriage was entrusted, in concert with 
Mr. Christofle, conceived the idea of applying 
this process to the decorations of this vast structure, 
and carried it out with complete success. We new 
describe the carriage. On the exterior, through- 
out, it is sheeted with copper plating, the sheets 
of which measure in many 2m. 50c. in 
= by 1 matre wide. These panels are adorned 
wi bolical ornaments, in bold relief, and of 


= 


precision of the artist. Had t 
in panels, there would have been required a nicety 
of adjustment, in the carrying out of which the 
original design might have suffered, and much 
time and m thrown away. Besides this, the 
weight would have been such as would render a 
similar carriage almost impracticable on a railway. 
This would have been, as it is calculated by the 
engineer, 5 tons more than the present weight. 
If wood had been used, the number of hands 
through which the various pieces would have to 
pass would have prevented the artist from carry- 
ing out his idea with that unity and harmony that 
the work presents. The “envelope” of copper, 
which is in its natural colour, gives to the structure 
a very noble appearance. Sufficiently varied by 
gilding, which indicates the principal details, this 
— tone is free from being monotonous. 

e carriage is in three compartments. In 
front, an antechamber; in the middle, a saloon or 
throne-room for the Pontiff, surmounted by the 
tiara; at the rear, the sleeping apartment—not 
so high as the saloon, but richer than the ante- 
chamber in decoration. The saloon is adorned on 
the outside with three gilt heads, representing 
Faith, Martyrdom, and Truth. On the centre 

el, which marks the place of the throne in the 
interior, are painted the arms of the Pontiff, with 
extreme richness. Beside the armorial bearings, 
there is a large window giving light to the saloon. 
Its lower part is ornamented with a copper stan- 
dard of the cross; bunches of grapes, wheat-ears, 
emblems of the Eucharist, forming a rich group 
surrounded with scroll-work, &c. The tiara sur- 


amounting the carriage is bronze gilt, and encircled | ago. 


with gold and set with precious stones. Four 
heavy wreaths of laurel lie in graceful curves 
round the cushion on which the tiara rests. In 
front of the carriage is a terrace with a double set 
of steps. 

The interior of the carriage, which in its kind 
has no precedent, is much more rich than the 
exterior. The colours of the silks, the velvets, 
and the paintings, vie with each other for pre- 
eminence. The paintings are by M. Gerome, 
with the exception of the figure of the Virgin, 
which was painted by M. Millet from the features 
of a peasant girl. The crucifix, in wood, is the 
work of M. Toussaint. The furniture of the saloon 
is carved wood gilt: that of the sleeping apart- 
ment is ebony incrusted with iv The Pic- 
Latina Railway Company (Rome to the Neapolitan 
frontier) presented the carriage to the Pope. 


The galvano-plastic art has been suggested as | 


available for the coppering of ships by the means 


of an enormous basin of solution of sulphate of | 


copper ;—-thus, without nails or rivets, sheathing 
a wole vessel at once ! 








PROFESSOR WILLIS ON ST. EDWARD’S 
CHURCH, CAMBRIDGE. 


CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


AT a meeting onthe 25th ult., Professor Willis 
delivered a lecture on the “ Architectural History 
of St. Edward’s, Cambridge,” now in progress of 
restoration, and showed in the course of his sketch 
that its history was intimately connected with 
that of some of the colleges. The workmanship of 
the decorated work was exceedingly good, and 
evidently executed by a first-rate architect. In 
style it assimilated itself to the buildings at Ely, 
and the original Chapel of St. Peter’s College, now 
St. Mary the Less. The latter was dedicated in 
1349, and was manifestly of Ely workmanship, as 
might be easily conceived from the connection 
between the co and the cathedral at that 
time. Professor Willis explained, by means of 
profile illustrations, the pga between the 
capitals and pier arches of the churches of St, 








that the system of erecting upon the of 
whole numbers had been observed in St. Edward’s 
Church. He accounted for this by the conjec- 


ture that it was easier for a master to tell the 
workmen to make an arch so many feet high 
or so many feet broad—to make a Haig 
the length of its breadth, and so on. us, for 
example, he found the piers of the nave 9 feet 
apart, all along, and the width of the church 
from wall to just twice that distance; but, 
he believed, as he said before, that was merely 
a matter of convenience, and arose not from any 


mystic or symbolical notions. He then at some} than 


length disputed the theory of Mr. Kerrich that 
the whole system of the Gothic architecture 
was founded upon the vesica piscis. Mr, Ker- 
rich, among other examples in proof of his 
theory, mentioned the arches of St. Edward’s 
Church ; but the lecturer, having measured these 
arches, found Mr. K.’s diagram entirely wrong. 
The result of his own investigations had led him to 
theconclusion that thereal method of proportioning 
pointed arches consisted in fixing the centres from 
which the sides of the arches were struck at points 
which were determined by dividing the span line 
into three, four, or: more equal parts. This view 
he confirmed by quotations and diagram from 
various authors and from a manuscript of the 
thirteenth century. There were of course arches 
not erected upon this principle, but he had found 
a great number that were, as for instance those of 
Jesus Chapel, ee and Botolph Churches, 
as well as the arcade in St. Edward’s; and it was 
an easy way of telling workmen the proportions 
of an arch. They did not, however, adopt the 
method like amysticcharm. The professor, allud- 
ing to the windows, observed that they were of 
two different kinds; and he described that the 
east window of the south aisle, looking into Peas 
Hill, was discovered by the removal of a house 
by the Improvement Commissioners a few years 
It was a two-light, flowing decorated win- 
dow of ordinary pattern. Until a few days since 
its lights were walled up. When the houses above 
referred to were removed, the window was smart- 
ened up by Roman cement by the parish plasterer. 
He of course knew nothing of tracery or Gothic de- 
tails, and therefore restored the window according to 
his notion of making it a nondescript, or solecism, 
in architecture. But now that the two aisle walls 
have just been rebuilt, it was thought undesirable 
to refix the old sash windows in them: new 
windows were wanted. What was to be done? 
The parish, in their wisdom, thought it improper 
to be guided by an educated and properly-qualified 
architect, so the mason could devise nothing better 
than to copy the cement window ; thus the plas- 
terer’s blunder has been perpetuated in stone. A 
drawing was exhibited, showing the ancient work 
and modern blunder, side by side. 
fessor’s opinion, amateur architects are only 
theoretical: they remind him of a young surgeon 
with his first patient in an hospital: in the one 
case, the building suffers irretrievably: in the 
other, the patient dies. Although he was glad to 
see this noble church being restored, he wished 
that the superintendence of its restoration had 
fallen into better hands. 





Tue Fioatrxe Derricxs.—A brig called the 
Lightning, which was sunk about four months 
since off Erith, through collision, with nearly 300 
tons of granite in her hold, has been oled a 
small derrick, possessing a hoisting power of only 
100 tons, and placed close in shore for unloading 
and repair. A platform and bulkhead fore and 
aft were placed within the wreck, by which con- 
siderable additional displacement was obtained 
with the aid of a pair of pumps. The steam 
hoisting gear was then set in motion, when the 
power of the derrick, increased by the rise of tide, 
succeeded in weighing the brig, and placed her in 
shore within four hours of starting. The wreck 
lay just off Erith Reach. Had not this serious 
obstruction to the navigation of the river been 
thus removed, it could only have been effected by 
the breaking up of the vessel. 
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movement; and at last “it moves,” was all ofa 
sudden the surprised exclamation, as it were, of 
even the most Such, too, has been the 
and the of the minor movement on 

of street or drinking fountains. Few 

yoann pray oe since the Builder first 
appeared (and it is now at the end of its 
sixteenth yearly volume), that this has 
our columns, and 
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put up in Manchester and Liverpool ; as, in addi- 
tion tothe usual iy of water for dri pur- 

the waste will run into a lower ke) 
of which dogs (and we cattle, sheep, 
will be able to quench their thirst. 


a reconsideration of the su 

obloquy to which they have su themselves by 
their unaccountable rejection of Mr. Gurney’s offer. 
The Paddington vestry have appointed a spe 
committee to inquire and with a to 
the erection of public dri fountains in that 
district. Mr. Robert Ri C.E. we may 
here add, has collected 8/. 8s. towards the erection 
of a public drinking-fountain at Westminster, in 


the immediate locality of the “One as ale 
School, at Perkin’s-rents there, once a 

resort of hosts ggg but recen 
better pu , ae i 
offered a fitter, which he will 
this school itself. So the master, Mr. 


informs us. 

Brighton is about to be supplied with public 
drinking-fountains by the Rev. Mr. Drummond 
and the oo swy (leurs WB 7 
Brighton Water Company (Messrs. W. Blaber 
G. Chasetin, jun.). The fountains would have 


that proposed by the donors. The water com 
have agreed in each case qrataitouty te faraich 
the water, which is not to be obtained only by 
turning a valve or tap, but is to be constantly 


flowing. 

At Bolton, Mr. Arthur Greg, of , cousin 
of Mr. Melly, of Liverpool, has to 
the cost of the erection of “ two 


a of 


To those who may doubt whether such a move- 
ment as this will tend to diminish drunkenness, 
we would only say,—consider for a moment the fact 
that literally thousands quench their thirst in the 
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A human body weighing 154 Ibs. was stated to 
i gas, which would occupy 
about 750 enbic feet ; and 14 Ibs. of hydrogen gas, 
which would oceapy nearly 3,000 cubic feet of 
space: the gas would 
20 cubic feet. Amongst the other elements there 
were 21 lbs. of carbon, I} tb. of phosphorus, 2 Ibs. 
of the metal calcium, 1 oz. of sodium, 100 grains 
of iron, 150 grains of potassium, 10 grains of 
magnesium, and I grain of silicon. 

‘These elements, when mixed together as they 
were in the human body, were represented by 
T¥t Ibs. of water, 15 ths. of gelatine, 12 tbs. of fat, 
8 Ibs. of fibrine and albumen, 7 Ibs. of phosphate 
of lime, and a variety of other salts. It wasshown 
that these substances are supplied to man through 
the agency of plants, and that it is in the tissues 
of plants that the chemical changes go on, 
which convert the ie elements into organic 
substances, fitted for the food of man and animals. 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


Tue third ordinary general meeting of the 
present session was held on Monday evening last, 
at 16, Grosvenor-street, Mr. Ashton, V.P. in the 
cuair, 

The minutes of the last meeting having been 
read and confirmed, Mr. C. C. Ne (honorary 
seeretary) said that among the donations an- 
nounced on the last evening of meeting he had 
omitted to mention a copy of the m of 
Villard de Honecourt, presented by Mr. H. B. 
Garling. - 

The thanks of the meeting were \dbed to the 
donors, 

Mr.. N. E. Stevens, of 173, Fenchurch-street, 
aud Tunbridge Wells, was balloted for as a Fellow 
of the Institute; and Mr. Lewis H. Issac, of 2, 
Verulam-buildings, Gray’s Inn, as an Associate. 

Mr.. Joseph Bonomi.then proceeded to read a 
paper “On the Greek Canon of the Proportion of 
the Human Figure,” quoted by Vitruvius. The 
paper was illustrated by some full-length diagrams 
of the human figure, and also a diagram with the 
additional divisions given by Leonardo da Vinci. 

At the conclusion, the Chairman said the meet- 
ing was much indebted to Mr. Bonomi, and an- 
nounced. the willingness of that gentleman to 
answer any questions which the paper might 


t. 

ir. Digby Wyatt inquired how far the prin- 
ciple laid down by Vitruvius, as illustrated by the 
a exhibited by Mr. Bonomi, corresponded 
with the proportion of the Egyptian figures ? 

Mr. Bonomi replied that there was a certain 
correspondence, and added that the Egyptians 
had arrived at a degree of proportion, 
but not to perfection. Mr. Bonomi then ex- 
hibited two small Egyptian figures, which he said 
were at least two thousand years old. In one of 
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ion. which he esteemed very 
highly, and which he had recommended to man 
artists. With regard to the paper just 


Bonomi, were right, and they were the 
tions of the bones more or less. The beauty of 


bones were never seen in the antique. With 
regard to increased lengths, Mr. Bell was quite 
right. He (Mr. Westmacott) was not prepared to 
depend altogether upon the Apollo, as it was 
evidently a specimen from a bronze, which might 
have been bent. The extended leg being longer 
than the other was according to the laws of 


the limb was drawn to a greater length than if 
the weight of the body rested upon it. The 
were all, no doubt, sufficiently acquainted wit 


correspond with the true canon of the bones. In 


ished by the smallness of the heads. Although 

r. Bonomi’s remarks were extremely good, and 
although the figures modelled according to the 
plan ilk 


proportion. 


expression was used that another was more har- 
monious (expressed by nemerus) than Polycletus. 
Statues produced upon a geometrical principle 
only would never be beautiful works of art, 
although they might be correct. In his opinion, 
the genius of the artist was best exhibited by 
following Nature as his guide. A proof of the 
remarkable elegance to be derived from extended 
|proportions could be seen by comparing the 
| telievos found at Halicarnasus with the Athenian 
/marbles. These were all the observations he had 
| to offer, as, until he entered the room, he was not 
aware of the nature of the paper to be read. 

Mr, E. O. Edwards inquired whether the canon 
of Vitruvius, and that laid down by Mr. Gibson 
(of which a diagram. was exhibited) would apply 





bited in the diagrams, and explained by Mr, ' 


the antique statue arose from variety; but the’ 


Nature; for, when the cartilages were loosened, | 


antique statues to know that they did not: 


ustrated in the diagrams must be correct, | 
he never wonld believe that statues could be é 
made perfeet by merely following the canons of gtatuc which embraced these would be the most 
It was remarkable that although | 
Polyeletus had established a canon in art the 
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Palace, the figures. appeared to be all right; but 
when he got them down he found 

not use them as they then appeared. 
were sixteen or seventeen heads high, and. the 
casts had to be reduced by a head or two before 
they could be fixed in their position in the 
Mediwval. Court.. The sitting figures also, which 
appeared. to held. their due proportions as placed 
in their ori positions, had. to be reduced. 
, With to the causes of form, they were 
most valuable for study, and had. been very clearly 
expressed by Mr. Bonomi. It did. not. appear to 
him. (Mr. Wyatt) that because they should. not 


the British Museum specimens would be found of | ¢,y, la aalies Mie ah of aie 
the Phidean period, the Praxiteletan. period, and | en SORES SENSE, udy of those 
the Lysippus period. The latter might be distin- 


was of no value. It might not, perhaps, be de 
sirable that every sculptor should have the same 
canon of proportions, but it was most essential 
that they should have a good canon. The-great 


‘correct. Then with respect to the eanon of pre- 
portions in the human race, it should be borne in 
|mind that there was great variety in human 
‘nature. In the African or for instance, the 
| measurement. from the elbow te the lower arm 
| Was than in the white man, and other 
| differences might be observed in other races,. The 
| Greeks, however, founded their canons of propor- 
| tion upon. a very fine raee, but it. was probable 
‘that the best proportions in every history of the 
| world would not be found te deviate much from 
}one another. He did not think that the finer 
| speci of the English deviated much from 
| the models which had been left us from the 
Greeks 


Mr. ‘Smith reminded the meeting of what that 
great master of his art, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
said, in his first discourses upon painting. Sir 








to all nations, as Sir Charles Bell, in describing Joshua said,“ Nothing is a greater mistake than 
the works of art (portraits) which he saw at for an artist. to suppose that rules are the fetters 
Rome, said he could easily distinguish those who of genius: they are fetters only to the man of no 


were Roman, and that they were known by their 
square-built or by what we should call 
“Duteh build.” With to the difference 
between. the length of limbs, he believed that 
when the figure (especially that of a young 
person) rested upon one leg only, that leg became 
shorter than the other. 

Mr. Bonomi said, that in his diagrams he had 


upon which the body did not rest. 


attempted to imitate Greek statues in a slavish 
manner, they would not produce the effect they 
desired. There could be no doubt but that the 
Greeks were better formed men than the English, 
and that the Roman form, as compared with the 
Greek, was deteriorated. The reason the Greeks 
were better formed, and more beautiful, arose, in 
all probability, from the cireumstance that they 
were engaged in occupations which tended to 
develope the whole fi It was a matter 
some difficulty to obtain at gd og time that 
was sO : 
the a of ing the whole figure, 
Topp enygh Rog tot 





John 
difference was found among the Greek statues, 
tn ee ae 
One of the thi of the Theseus was 1) inch 
or Zinches tlian the other. This might 
have been done to make the statue not appear to 
project too nach, We knew, however, that in 
practice, when we stood upon one leg, the joints 


| genius.” 

: Mr. Kerr remarked. that Vitruvius s+ ont at 
le: to be ded by artists in his proper 
gk There yeas be no doubt that the Greek 
‘sculptors of that age started into a remarkable 
degree of intellectual development, and that it 
was impossible to dispute their claim for elegance 
of form and philosophical beauty. There could 





not applied any scale of measurement to the leg! be no doubt. that there were certain proportions 
|fixed by nature, and that, if we looked at the 
Mr. Jennings was of opinion that if sculptors | figures of Vitruvius, especially in Plate No. 2, 


perfect symmetry would be found. But on look- 
ing at Plate No. 5, the same figure would be seen 


out of symmetry, but in a form more pleasing, by 
reason of its variety, yet having that “balance,” 
without which there could be no real beauty. This 
was a principle which appeared to be forgotten by 
architects in the present day. They that 
balance which was so essential to the produc- 
tion of a pleasing work of art. It was to be 
remarked that the human figure, however pleasing 

ing in contortion. Some 


in variety, was not pleasin ‘s 
Bee ae era's: at 


ferred the human. figure in 


j 





Vinci appeared to have studied the human form 


that. beautiful balance which imparted so much 
grace to the whole, but which was so frequently 
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THE BUILDER. 








pang by artists. Mr. Gibson, in his dia- 
gram canon, raised the question of “ geome- 
proportion ; t. Kerr) confessed he could 
not see how a aor Pre sor could be 
reduced into arithmetical For his 
own part, he considered Mr. Gibson’s canon wrong 
and that of Vitruvius right; but if it were pos- 
sible to reconcile the two canons, it would be 
found that Gibson’s, if right, was right by its 
nee with that of Vitravius. 

Mr. Bonomi. submitted that Vitruvius and 
Gibson coincided, as shown in diagram No. 2. 

Mr. Digby Wyatt cautioned the meeting against 
being misled, and reminded them that all rules 
constituting geometrical figures were capable of 
arithmetical expression. Any figure conforming 
to geometrical law must agree with the expression 
of arithmetical annotation. 

Mr. Baker said that the present lecture and 
discussion came very opportunely after the obser- 
vations which had fallen from Mr. Scott at the 
last meeting with regard to the necessity of archi- 
tects drawing figures according to geometrical 
proportions. 

Mr. Kerr confessed that he could not under- 
stand the position laid down by Mr. Digby Wyatt, 
because all geometrical proportions were abso- 
lutely irreducible to arithmetical proportions. 

Mr. Digby Wyatt, in explanation, repeated 
that all geometrical lines could be expressed by 
arithmetical figures. 

Mr. Parris observed upon a fact apparently not 
generally known, that there were thirty-two bones, 
and neither more nor less, in all the divisions of 
the human body. Thus, there were thirty-two 
teeth, thirty-two spinal junctions, and soon. This, 
he submitted, proved the analogy that ought to 
exist in the construction of buildings, and: that 
there was a standard of excellence to which 
the architect could always appeal. .He had drawn 
from hundreds of lifegnards-men, but they were 
selected men, and so he believed it was with the 
Greek and Roman artists. He did not believe 
that all the Greeks and all the Romans were such 
handsome fellows as they were accounted. Take 
for instance the finest specimens of the human 
form in Lancashire and Cheshire, and he believed 
they would be found to agree with the finest 
models of the Greek sculptor. It struck him as 





curious that we appeared to lose sight of that 
which the Greeks regarded as of the utmost im- | 
portance in their studies of the human figure, | 


namely, the adaptation of the circumstances to the | 
immediate object to be produced. If a Greek | 


sculptor designed a warrior he would not for in- | 
stance give him the legs of a boatman, nor would 
he give him the muscles of a gladiator or prize- 
fighter. And so on, in drawing athletes or other 
subjects, it would be seen that the ancient sculp- 
tors designed the component parts of the figure in 
perfect harmony with the idea to be realized. 
Every artist, according to his ability, should en- 
deavour to represent the figure in the form most 
suited to its purpose when in life; and so in 
architecture, unless the building told its own story, 
it must be wrong in principle: whatever the pro- 
portions might be, the soul and poetry of the strue- | 
ture should be manifest to all beholders. 

Mr. Charles Barry, in moving a vote of thanks | 
to Mr. Bonomi for his excellent paper, expressed | 
his satisfaction at the interesting discourse which | 
it had elicited. In the practical application of it 
to themselves, as architects, he believed that most 
architects would agree that attention to sculpture | 
in the abstract was not so prominent in their 
studies as it ought to be. They must also admit 
that there was some sort of analogy between the 
train of thought which should actuate the sculptor 
and the architect. In both professions there were 
canons which could not be disregarded without 
danger, but which, if always observed, would pro- | 
duce that which was beantifal and pleasing to the 
eye. Togo the length of saying that the canons 
of seulptors and of architects should be exclusively | 
the same, might perhaps be carrying the principle 
too far. But if they were to agree that there | 
was @ universal law of harmony that would be 
sufficient. 

Mr. Hakewell seconded the motion, and in doing 
so observed that Vitruvius was indeed a great 
man, and that the discussion of that evening 
showed how worthy he was to fill the position he 
held in the estimation of the architects of the 
present day. 

The motion having been carried by acclamation, 
Mr, Wyatt then annonneed that on the next night 
of meeting (the 13th inst.), a paper would be read 
by Mr. J. Bell, and would have reference toa 
kindred subject—the geometrical treatment of 
sculpture, 





| Court, and Church of Holcombe Rogus, 


MR, 8. C. HALL’S “AUTHORS OF 
THE AGE.” 


Ow Wednesday evening Mr. Carter Hall read, 

\ectoresdnsriptive of Mterary ton anh woman of 
iptive of literary men women 

the epoch, to which we have already briefly 
alluded. By a few graphic and forcible touches, 
an anecdote, and a reflection, he brought before 
his audience a galaxy of stars, and held his listeners 
for two hours without any desire to move, — 
at the quaintnesses of Hogg, glowing and exci 
by an account and defence of L. E. L., and almost 
weeping by the death-bed of him who sang the 
“ Song of the Shirt”—-Thomas Moore (for whom 
Mr. Hall’s admiration is intense), Miss Opie, 
Miss h, Southey, Allan Cunningham, 
Hook, Ebenezer Elliott, Professor Wilson, Hannah 
Moore, and Wordsworth, were made visible to the 
mind’s eye; and though opinions of course will 
differ in some cases as to his verdict, all will 
admire the clearness with which the facts are 
stated, and the eloquence of the summing up. 
The audience, though small and friendly, was a 
critical one, and Mr. Hall must have felt, in more 
than satisfying them, as it was evident he did,’ 
perfectly assured as to the reception his lectures 
will find out of doors. We hope, therefore, soon 
to hear that arrangements have been made to 
enable the public to enjoy these memories of 
departed great ones, who have bequeathed to us 
the rich fruitage of their lives, 





THE EXETER DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Tus society held its Quarterly Meeting in the 
College Hall in that city,on Thursday, November 
25th. The Venerable Aréhdeason Bartholomew 
having taken the chair, the report of the Society 
was read by Lieut.-Colenel Harding, ibi 
several works of church restoration r 
out in the diocese ; and @iluding 4o the resolution 
adopted some months simee of Mlustrating good 
examples of ancient domestic arehitecture, one of 
which subjects, the Manor House, near Gifford, 
with its remarkable hall roof, was in progress for 
the annual volume of transactions. 

The Rev. J. B. Hughes then read a paper on 
Huntsham Church, restored under the direction 
of the late Mr. A. H. D. Troyte, which was followed 
by an account of the Manor House, Holcombe 
Devon, 
by Mr. E. Ashworth, architect. This Elizabethan 
mansion was in great part built by Sir R. Bluett, 
in Henry VII.’s time. It contains a hall 23 feet 
by 44 feet 6 inches, with a “long gallery” over, 
and a fine porch tower. The paper was illustrated 
with drawings of many of the Tudor and Eliza- 
bethan features of the building. 








INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
On November 23, Mr. Joseph Locke, M.P. pre- 


sident, in the chair, the paper read was “On the | 
Successful Working, by Locomotive Power, over | 


Gradients of 1 in 17, and Curves of 300 feet radius, 
on Inclines in America,” by Mr. T. 8. Isaac. 

It was stated, that the road which had decidedly 
taken the lead in the United States, in the appli- 
cation of locomotive power to steep gradients, and 
had been generally the pioneer of improvements, 
was that extending from Saltimore, on the Chesa- 
peake Bay, to Wheeling on the Ohio River, a 
distance of 380 miles, through a region of con- 


isiderable difficulties, especially in the various 


ranges of the Alleghany Mountains. This com- 
pany was incorporated in 1827, and a portion of 
the road was opened in May, 1830, but it was not 


| until 1851, or three years previous to the opening 
| of the Sémmering incline, that the great incline 
‘over the main range of the Alleghanies was com- 


pleted, and worked by locomotives. This latter 


(had an inclination of 1 in 45} for eleven con- 


tinuous miles; and, after winding amongst the 
summits of the mountains for twenty miles, it de- 
scended, on the western side, with an inclination 
of 1 in 45} for nine continuous miles. The’pas- 
sage of this mountain-chain involved altogether 
sixty miles of railway, twenty miles of which had 
a gradient of 1 in 454, and nine miles of 1 in 50, 
both worked by locomotive power, at a speed of 


‘from fifteen to twenty miles per hour for passenger 


trains, and from ten to fifteen miles per hour for 
goods trains. 
Steep gradients and sharp curves had since been 


|adopted on the Virginia Central Railroad, on a 
‘more extended scale, and had been in successful 


operation for upwards of four.years. The Moun- 
tain Top incline on this road cfossed the Bine 
Ridge Mountains, at Rock Fish Gap, in Virginia. 
It was four miles and one-third long, with a raling 


‘ gradient of 1 in 18°87. 


FLEET VALLEY RAILWAY. : 


neetion with the North Kent system vid Newing- 
ton and Lock’s-fields to the Bricklayers’ Arms 
branch,—a plan of the South-Eastern Company 
which bas.existed too long on paper. 
Only view some of its advan’ The cross- 
ing of multitudinous lines in to their 
: in common westward is aposiied 
near the Rotherhithe New- 


paratively cheap 

open grounds at Newi -bntts, a @tation at 
which would be a great heon, if only to clear 
the over-crowfell Borough. I may this 
(partly-made) line abolishes be age for ruinous 
ex in traversing South with railways. 


be whole of the southern lines being thus 


united at. Waterloo Station, mi t 


ing Fleet-street, might not that be effected as 
well under as over, and then rise gradually from 
Salisbury-square to the Thames ? 

If more station accommodation be —_— 
how easily and inexpensively might it won 
from the river (very a eva ae em 
merchandise), taking the space between the p: 
the successor to that ruin subserve and harmonise 


work, which I would style “The 
in Junction,” all other 





at Fenchurch-street. Iam the more bold to pro- 
pose a remedy, as the commencement of it already 
existe in the South Junction Railway, 
which relieves the North-Western from Willesden 
to Camden-town, and which might equally relieve 
the North London a direct extension from 


Great Northern, would be pretty direct to 
Central City Station. SpxEDWELL. 





Tux New Wurrzixetox Cive, Sreaxp.— 
'The opening of the new Whittington Club and 
| Met: litan Atheneum, as it is styled, was cele- 
| brated on Tuesday night by a ball, which went off 
‘with great spirit. new building, which is on 
the of the old Crown ‘and Anchor ‘Tavern, 
was erected Messrs. Holland and Harmer, 


under the 

deg aalighon| peat meetahen ap 

i a ‘ room, 

Saingsoon he Ook See ene 

\ dressing and “class” rooms, and on the se 

| floor are other class-rooms, a drawing-room, and 
hall. ‘We shall take en opportanity to 


“peak of 
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PAYMENT OF MEDLEVAL ARCHITECTs, | lish translators will make of his interesting volume. 
| Had he been an architect, I think he would have 


Witt “E. L. G.” be so good as to inform me of heen likely to have given some of those mysteries 


the authority for the statement made by him, on | 
p-. 804, “That the architect of Villard’s time was | 
paid a per-centage on what he brought in, not | 
what he laid out?” Being interested in the early 
history of English architecture and architects, the 
reply will no doubt be of much service in my 
future researches, not having myself met with the 
slightest hint of a per-centage at so early a period. 
In fact, I think “ E. L. G.” must be wrong some- 
where, for here he is praising up the per-centage 
system, when just above he is condemning it tooth 
and nail. Hitherto I have only learnt that the 
king’s surveyor, or “ surveyor of the royal works,” 
or, as sometimes called, “clerk of the king’s works,” 
was paid by the day, generally about two shillings 
of the money of the time (equal to about 7007. a year 
in present money), i rg for a clerk and 
carriage . t he did for “ his w - 
I do not know; the MSS, of the Cottonian Lieve: 
being silent on that point. I should be glad, too, 
if he will give his authority for stating that the 
architect of Villard’s time was “commonly a 
monk or an ecclesiastic.” We know very little of 
the English architects of the Medieval period, 
considering the immense number of buildings 
erected, —— who they were, and how they were 
educated. Much has at various times been con- 
jectured respecting them, and most of these con- 
jectures are - “ELL, G.’s” 
replies will, therefore, be an agra ag and I 


I do not say 


We must not, I consider, be in too great a 
hurry to accept Villard as an architect. There is 
to prove it on the vellum pages, and it 
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of design which, we are so often told, enabled the 
Mediwval architects to produce their wonderful 
structures. Something of the kind is adopted in 
his figures: the architecture, however, is per- 
fectly free from it. Is the geometrical system at 
fault ? or could he have been afraid of committing 
himself,—telling the secrets of the craft ? 
Wratr Parwortu. 








THE NEW FOREIGN OFFICE. 


Ovr readers, who are acquainted with the pro- 
ceedings and report of the late Parliamentary 
Committee on Public Offices, will not be surprised 
to hear that the erection of the New Foreign Office 
has been entrusted by the Board of Works to 
Mr. G. G. Scott, and that the Lords of the Tr 
have concurred in that appointment, subject, of 
course, to future confirmation by Parliament. 
Mr. Scott will accordingly proceed, after commnu- 
nication with the authorities at the Foreign Office, 
to remodel his design according to the official 
information thus afforded, and bly to the 
suggestion of the Committee of the House of 
Commons that the New Foreign Office might be 
so placed as to range symmetrically with an 
other public offices, in accordance with the block 
plan of M. Crepinet, which might be required 
from time to time. It has also been determined, 
we understand, so to arrange the works as to leave 
the present Foreign Office standing till such por- 
tion of the new building as is absolutely 
for the immediate occupation of the department is 
ready to receive it. 

On the score of expense it has been resolved to 
relinguish the erection of an official residence with 


an extensive suite of reception-rooms originally 


A view of one part of Mr. Scott’s design, as 
originally submitted, will be found in our last 
volume (xv.), p. 495, with some statements by the 
architect ; on an earlier page song ie 


[ona it at the | same volume, some descriptive 


letters on the subject of the appointment are 
before us, but we prefer allowing their writers 
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time for consideration. 








STORMONT CASTLE, COUNTY DOWN, 
IRELAND. 


Nor long ago we gave some particulars of the 
works which were in progress in Belfast and its 
neighbourhood. We may add to these an account. 
of the additions that have been made at Stormont 
Castle, about four miles from the town. Two: 
sides of the old building are being added to, and 
the approach to the interior will be by a spacious 
flight of steps leading to a portico attached to a 
square tower 16 feet in clear, in which is the 
outer hall, whence branch the inner hall (32 feet 
by 18 feet), leading to a grand staircase, with 
vestibule, and all the apartments on the floor. 
The family drawing-room (36 feet by 18 feet), 
principal drawing-room (44 feet by 23 feet), and 
dining-room (36 feet by 23 feet), are approached 
from the vestibule, and the library (23 feet by 
18 feet) communicates with the former. The 
chief rooms have bay-windows. The other arrange- 
ments of this floor comprise a morning-room, a 
side entrance, a private room, serving-room, 
water-closet, &c. all communicating with a corridor. 
In addition it is intended to have a suit of other 
apartments at the rear, containing billiard- 
room, and adjoining the stable-buildings, coach- 
houses, &c, which will be of a very extensive 
character; and at the termination of the latter a 
clock and bell-tower is being built. The principal 
front of the main building has a central gabled 





projection with an oriel window carried up two 
stories; and cut stone piers are introduced at the 
quoins, from which rise corbelled projecting tur- 
rets terminating with high-pitched roots of conical 
outline, and finished by vanes. Receding from 
the south-east angle some 10 feet is a square 
turret carried up higher than the battlemented 
parapet of houses and roofed in ogee form, with a 
vane ; and parallel with the same but at a distance 
of some 20 feet is the principal tower, with bat- 
tered basement, turreted angles, and crenellated 
parapet, and connected to main building by the 
inner hall, which is only carried up one story in 
height. This tower is ascended by a flight of 
steps formed in an external turret carried up to a 
greater altitude than the tower itself. The vesti- 
bule off the grand staircase is lighted from above, 
and on the upper floor are open arches with balus- 
trades, through which light is admitted into the 
which communicate with the bed-rooms, 
boudoirs, &c. on the floor. The floors of the 
principal rooms will be laid in Swiss parqucterie. 
he whole building is of free-stone of yellowish. 
grey colour, built in random ashlar, scappled on 
face, but with horizontal beds and vertical joints. 
The dressings are chiselled. Quoins, window- 
jambs, &c. are flush, not raised. 
The old portion of the building has been cased. 
with free-stone, with dressings te correspond with: 
the rest. 
Mr. Thomas Turner, of Belfast, is the architect, 
and Mr. John Lowry the contractor. The expendi- 
ture by present contractor will be about 10,000/. 








REFERENCES. 

A. Porch. | N. Side entrance. 
B. Outer hall. | O. Own room. 
C. Inner hall. | P, Servants’ room. 
D. Stairs. Q. Lifts. 
E. Hats and coats. R. Areas, 
F. Staircase. S. Water-closet. 
G. Vestibule. T. Portion to be built. 
H. Library. U. Billiard-room. 

I. Family drawing-| V. Coach-housesalready 
K. Principal drawing- | W. Clock and bell tow: 

. -| W. -tower 

room. being built 

L. Dining-room X. Stable-yard 
M. Morning-room. Y. Gate. 
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THE BUILDER. 








THE LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


of this. society, held on Wednes- 
. Mr, Chantrell, in the chair, Mr. 


ArT a meeti 
day, the 17th 
James 


menced his paper by ex: i 
the present time there should be such. strong 
party feeling raging in respect to the different 
styles in architecture; persons now ranged them- 
selves either upon the side of the Goths or the 
Greeks—Classic against Gothie; but without 
going into the merits of either side, he merely 
premised that, in the observations he was about to 
make, he wished to view foliated ornament and 
architectural enrichment im the broadest and 
most comprehensive light,—to avoid as much as 
possible the elashing of any 2 ay or the advo- 
cating of one more than another. It was true 
that ornament received a certain colouring or con- 
ventional treatment, according to the style in 
which it might be used; but the principles and 
leading: lines should be the same in all. The 
- anatomy of the leaves should be alike in every 
style, although the leaves themselves might 


nious and strictly 

which gives the natural vegetation that charm 

which sodelights us. It is this missing, 

carving, of i as @ 

ciples realty, Chat 
les and only at: ite ; 

ca) beens. Patirerees pooner 


If we do not commence upon # proper 


foundation, 
it is of no use arri at perfection in the art of 
neglect- 


we have the branches. Every 
flower and every leaf is arranged witlr such pre- 
cision and regularity, blended with such marvel- 


lous irregularity, that no two flowers or leaves 
can be found precisely alike ; yet all are formed in 
the most simple and regular manner. 








ANTWERP BOURSE COMPETITION. 
Tum administration of the town of Antwerp 
have advertised for designs for a new 
to be built in the place of that recently destreyed 
by fire, and on the same spot, avoiding, however, 
any encroachments on the neighbouring: properties. 





be tinged by its peculiarities. All that they could 


see most to admire in the foliage of the Classic or | 


Gothic eras could be clearly traced to natural 
forms and natural arrangements; and, by study- 
ing nature, the fountain 5 0 of all true design, 
had been hitherto followed, they were enabled to 
improve or vary their ideas, and to take advan- 
tage of the other beauties which were sure to 
spring up before the mind of the diligent student. 

is remarks were intended to apply to Classic 
foliage quite as much as to Gothic, and he con- 


sidered there was far greater room for improve- | 


ment in modern Classic foliage than in modern 
Gothic. They went on year after year, copying 
and recopying the old conventional forms of 
Classic foliage, without attempting or seeming to 
wish for any change or improvement. They were 
too much in the habit of looking upon Greek 
foliage as perfection, and had been contented in 


merely copying, or at most in re-combining and | 
re-arranging. If nature were more studied and | 
more adapted to classical architecture, a vast field | 
of varied and elegant foliated decoration would be | 
soon opened up. They should also at all times | 
take such foliage as was characteristic and belong- | 
ing to our climate, asthe oak, the ivy, the thorn, | 


the maple, and all the beautiful and lowly weeds 
and plants of our hedges and gardens. In 
our indigenous flora there was a vast variety 


and wonderful beauty—beanty of form, beauty | 


of light and shade, and beauty of colour. 


The forms of leaves alone was in itself a com- | 
plete and delightful study; yet this was but 


one portion of the vast page which was opened 
to us: there was the study of flowers — some 
of the most lovely works of our Creator, their 
form and arrangement, their structure and 
colour; the light.and shade upon leaves, the mould- 


ings as it were of their upper and lower sides, the | 
ramification of their veins, which was very dif- | 
ferent in different leaves; the manner of leaves in | 
growing, their colour and ever varying hues, and | 


their harmony with the flowers which grow among 
them: all these formed subjects the study and con- 
templation of which would be of infinite value to 
the architect or decorator. His mind would be ex- 
panded, his taste refined, and the beauty of nature 


The question, if the court,of this building be kept 
| open or be covered in, is left-to the discretion of 





| the competing architects. There is to be only one. 
| story, abeve the ground-floor, in which different | 


| apartments. can be distributed. For the electric 


| telegraph, on: the upper story, two rooms are to | 
| be provided, one of which is to have 100 métres 
| superficially. The whole building must. be fire- 
| proof. Though the site has been revolved upon | 
at present, nothing is to prevent the examination | 
| of plans for any other site that might offer extra- | 
ordinary advantages. 
| All plans-areto be-sent. in,.post-free, to the civic 
| administration of Antwerp, before the 3lst of | 
January, 1859. 6,500 francs: are to be divided | 
| for: the first, and 500 foreach of the other five. | 
The plans: sent in are ail to: be the property of | 
the town conneil. 








FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


THE inauguration of the new bridges of Bou- 
gival and Croissy, on the Seine, took place on the 
7th ult. These bridges establish a direct com- 
munication between St. Cloud and Le Vésinet. 
The superstructure and parapets are of cast fron, | 
and the piers are mill-grit, with dressed ashlar | 
facings. The road is macadamised. 

The Museum of the Louvre has just been en- | 
enriched with many important paintings of the | 
Spanish schools, from the collection of Marshal. 
Soult. One represents the “Birth of the Virgin,” | 





by the same master, which cost 600,006f. These 
two new works were bought for 300;000f. Teniers’s 
works at the Louvre are to be cleaned up. The | 
process of removing the old’ varnish fron: Rubens’s | 
pictures has so well succeeded, that it will be car- | 
ried out on all the works of the ancient masters. (?) | 
The House that Jacques built-—In Paris, in| 
the commune of Plaisance, between Vaugirard | 
and Montrouge, a remarkable house, six stories | 
high, is to beseen. It has been built by one man | 
alone, of extraordinary talent and perseverance, | 
since it is asserted that he possessed’ no architec. | 
tural prowess, nor had he ever worked at a build- | 
ing. The structure is described as elegant and 


|among the first six successful candidates; 4,000 ¢ 


and is considered superior to the “Assumption,” | sury 


had’ 








has a im the courtyard, 
event—the assassination of the Duke of Orleans. 
We hear from Warsaw that the fire which 
broke out ‘in the Eazienski palace has done con- 
Soot loss materially 
100,000 ; but artistically it is irreparable. 
Discovery of an Ancient Roman Viila.—The 


an account. of an interest- 
Gerard, of a Roman. villa, 
been. shortly com- 
be 5 as: to the 


have communicated . minor yin 


means of pavement, which are being 
light, as have also been the foundations 
chambers, and a hypocaust a and 
apparent, are of a 

Roman pavement of s thickness varying 
to 35 centimétres, and in three coatings 


the second, broken stones ‘and lime 
the third, tiles in 

: Seat eile tim soound an of 
places. are on a are of a 
uniform structure (ieodomwm), viz. small fitted 
and squared rubble in courses of § centimétres.: 
some eases these alternate with bricks en the flat. 
A coat of cement 5 centimetres thick appears to 


ing diseovery, at Saint. 
ao, 
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| have been laid on all the walls. 














SANITARY CONDITION OF WINDSOR. 

THERE is a rumour of semething bemg wrong 
with the sewerage and drai at Windsor, as 
there is an outbreak of typhus féver in that town. 
The officers of the Government Board, Messrs. 
Simon and Austin, have been down te Windsor to 
write will be made public or not we cannot say. 
Under the new fit of official eeononry, “the Trea- 


t. erage 
cova ont in Windsor and’ in Eton some 
ago ; devised, if weremember rightly, by Mr. 
Roe. That these works have never been com- 
pettect copia Some as was executed has 
seen sadly neglected, we have, from time to time, 
local surveyor; and, as we are informed, no com- 
petent mam has ever beew appointed: This is, 
wrecked: even 
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would be infused into his works. Nothing, how-| well built throughout, and the work bears the 
ever, was further from his (Mr. Colling’s) intention | closest imspection of the most practised eye. 
than to advocate a literal translation of natural | The proprietor and constructor is a Mons. Pernot, 
leaves and flowers fer the purposes of architecture. | endowed with a most tenacious volonfé, and a 
Natural foliage, however well rendered or cun-/ patience unexampled in the annals of construc- 










ningly carved, if merely copied from nature, with- 
out being translated by the mind of the artist, 
would fail entirely in its purpose, and would be 
less effective than the literal copyism of the foliage | 
from any of our architectural precedents. This 
could not be too strongly insisted upon, because, 
if they told their artists that they should not copy 
from old examples, but simply say, as it often has 
been said, that they should “go to nature,” they 
would soon be so deluged with literal representa- 
tions of natural foliage that this system of copyism 
would become worse than the present. In the 
rendering of natural into architectural foliage 
there must be study and thought, life and beaut 

It must be the creation of the artist’s pervade 
ing upon nature’s principles and uature’s laws, 
Flowers and leaves, although so wonderfully va- 
rious, are, to a remarkable degree, geometrical and 
— in their forms and stracture. Yet there 
@uch an extraordinary freedom, that the 


Which dlone marks the hand of’the Divine Creator 


| joinery, smith’s work 


tion. For twelve years did he labour, three hours 
a day, at the raising of his dwelling, stone by 
stone, block by block, window by window, finish- 
ing off his work room by room, work, 


curious example of patience and handicraft is this 
most in work, 

The shaft of the engine, which serves for the 
extraction of the ore and the pumping out of the 
water of the St. Martin shafts at the Pranal 
maines, was broken on — 29th September, 
the necessary repairs, the pit was completely 
of water, which was speedily removed by the 
machine a8 soon as it could be got to-work. 

hoger Rig ms Uatbil bs the Ailiawe tana 
™: n was y the 
Im. 80¢. by 1m, 05¢. and 86. centimetres square 
at the smaller end (8 ni@tres in length). Two 
smaller ones were with it, and the three left for} 
Paris by train. 








Alk “old Paris” having been, or having tobe, 


carpentry work, 
by the same hand. A/ 


At the thicker ead it was 
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“ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH CABLE.” 
ee oe have been made public 
on electric telegraph cables, submerged at — 
depths, I have co git one that must be of pri- 
importance to their success. 
Atlantic cable, been submerged in a 
of water exceeding 2,000 fathoms, is thereby 
subjected to a pressure of nearly 2} tons on the 
square inch. Ata pressure not much greater than 
this, I have seen water forced h both iron 
and gun-metal many inches in thickness, having 
ery appearance of being sound, and which were 
previously considered impermeable. 


3 





Will the gutta-percha coating of the cable 
resist the passage of water at this pressure? If 
not, the insulation must be broken. 

If this experiment has not been tried, it would | 
be of great importance to the future success of | 
these cables that it should be made, not merely by 
subjecting the materials to this extreme pressure 
for a short time, but by allowing them to remain 
under it for a very lengthened périod. 

Even if water at these pressures does not 
actually pass through the material, may not the 
extreme condensation of the gutta-percha destroy, 
to a certain extent, the insulation of the wire ? 

The effect that “earth currents” appear to 
have produced seem to me to hen the pro- 
bability that the insulation of the wire has been 
injured by one or other of these causes. 

Wa. JEAKES. 











ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS IN REFERENCE 
TO SOUND, 

THE third meeting of the present session was | 
held on Friday, the 26th, at Lyons-inn Hall, | 
Strand, Mr. J. Norton, dent, inthe chair. | 

The following gentlemen having been pro- | 

were elected members of the Association: | 

r. Hirst, of Bristol; Mr. New, of _Dorchester- | 
place ; and Mr, Edward Hide. 

The President read a letter from Mr. Edmeston, | 
Secretary to the Architectural Union Company, | 
in which that gentleman proposed, on behalf of | 
the Company, to let to the Association the west | 
gallery in the new building in Conduit-street at a | 
rent of 307. per annum for the Friday evenings | 
throughout the year, and for class-rooms, two | 
rooms in the front at 25/. or two middle rooms | 
at 15l. per annum for the sole occupation of the | 
Association. He (the President) had to inform | 
the meeting that the Committee met on the 
previous Friday, and having considered the pro- | 
position, to the following resolution :— | 
“That in the absence of a definite statement of | 
the advantages to be derived by the Architectural | 
Association sufficient to countervail the increased | 
payment, the less central position of Conduit- 
street, and the loss of individuality which the 





proximity to other kindred societies would entail, | 
the Committee are not prepared to entertain the | 
proposition of the Architectural Union.” With re- | 
gard to this sescbation he confessed it had not his | 
ent 


, and he hoped that eventually | 
ities which might now exist with | 
proposed removal to Conduit-street 
For his own art, he in- 


q 
come to terms with the Union, it | 





had drawn up the | 
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Mr’ Hayward expressed his opinion that, after 
the explanation given by Mr. Rickman, the 
resolution might be regarded as less strong than 
the wording would seem to indicate. Asa member 
of the Association, and also as the holder of a share 
in the Union'Company, he should be to see any- 
thing like a damper put upon the prospect of the 
Associations uniting under one roof. It seemed to 
him there was an objection in some quarters to 
unite with any body for the good of the profes- 
sion; but, after Mr. Rickman’s observation, he 
could not regard the resolution of the committee 
as final. The Association had, no doubt, advan- 

es in being alone ; and, if he had any reason to 
believe it was about to be absorbed in any other, 
he would be opposed to going to Conduit-street ; 
but, as he could not see any prospect of losing 
their individuality by joining their elder brother, 
he was in favour of uniting under the same roof. 

The President said, with respect to the use of 
the library, referfed to by Mr. Rickman, he (the 
president) did not suppose that the secretary 
to the Union Company could have referred to 
the subject except in the way of suggestion, or as 
an advantage which might possibly accrue here- 
after by joining the Union. For his own part, as 
a member of the three bodies, he would always 


vote for throwing open the library to the Associa- 


tion ; a step, however, which it must be remem- 
bered, could not be taken until the Association 
and the Institute were under one roof. 

Mr. Capes expressed his apprehension that the 
resolution might be regarded by the profession at 
large as an indication that the Association wished 
to keep aloof from the other architectural associa- 
tions, and that it was not open to reason. He 
would be to see so strong a resolution 
adopted, and therefore suggested whether it 
might not be referred back to the meeting for re- 
consideration. 

After some conversation with reference to the 
adoption of the resolution, a motion was ulti- 
mately passed requesting the president to confer 
with Mr. Edmeston on the subject. 

The President announced that the same com- 
mittee had to the following resolution : 
“That the committee request the general body of 
members to empower the committee of the Archi- 
tectural Association to renew their meetings on 
the subject of competitions, with power to add to 
their number.” 

The resolution was put to the vote, and ap- 

roved. 

The adjourned discussion on Mr. T. R. Smith’s 
paper, on the Construction of Buildings in refe- 
rence to Sound, was then resumed. 

The President having given a brief résumé of 
the previous discussion, 

Mr. Smith read a short communication from 
Mr. Charles B. Arding, in which the writer 
having referred to Mr. Scott Russell’s paper, pub- 
lished in the Builder, of May 23, 1846, and sub- 


_ sequently discussed in the pages of this journal, 


his opinion that the theory of Mr. 
Smith, with regard to ing the speaker close 
to the ceiling of a building, would not hold good 
if the angle were less than thirty degrees. In 
many churches built during the last two cen- 
turies, the pulpit and reading-desk were placed in 
the centre line of the church, at a considerable 
height from the floor, and 


_sounding-board above the pulpit. In most 
churches, however, this was departed 
from, the pulpit and reading-desk being placed 
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you. The 
Commons was the result of experiment, the former 
square _— being pronounced a failure, but the 
latter was only tried a few days, and not thoroughly 
tested. The present ceiling is lower than the 
old one, and with shelving sides, which no doubt 
act favourably as reflectors of sound, and I believe 
the room is now pronounced a success by members. 
I had a delightful holiday in Italy, and my father 
has, I am glad to say, returned from Malvern 
quite restored.” 

Mr. Hayward said he could mention a rather 
curious fact as an illustration of the power of 
water as a conductor of sound. While at Grasmere 
last summer he ascended a hill which rose up 
abruptly from the of the water, and while 
sitting there with a friend, they perceived a boat 
with a man and a boy fishing in it a long way off 
on the lake. Although the distance was very 
considerable, they could distinctly hear almost 
every word said by those in the boat. This went 
to show that noise ascended instead of descended, 
for while he heard words from the boat, he could 
not hear his friend’s voice at a little distance on 
the same level with himself. He had also ascer- 
tained, by experiments in church-building, that if 
a “hip” were constructed at the east end, the 
effect was to throw the voice of the speaker very 
much forward. The pulpit in that case was 
placed low, and the experiment was found to 
answer ex tion. He was aware, of course, 
that the “hip” was open to objection on the score 
of appearance, but in a chapel where it was essen- 
tial that the voice of the er should reach 
every part of the building, its introduction was 
found extremely useful. He hoped that Mr. 
Smith’s paper would lead to the introduction of 
some fixed principle on this subject. 

Mr. T. W. Horn observed that Mr. Smith had 
referred to the opinion of Saunders, who held that 
sound had a tendency to descend, but that from all 
he (Mr. Horn) could collect, his opinion was, that 
it had a tendency to ascend. He had made an 
experiment himself when at the bottom of a well 
150 feet deep. He there found that when there 
was nothing behind him but the wall or side of 
the well, he could not hear the persons at the top 
unless they shouted as loud as they could, while 
his own voice from the bottom of the well was 
heard with t distinctness by those above. He 


also found that, during the concerts at the 1 
Palace, the higher you went up in the the 
more distinctly could the music be It 


was likewise pretty well established that organs 
better heard when placed on the ground than in a 
gallery. If sound descended instead of ascended, 
the organ would be heard, of course, with better 


effect in the ag When conversing on this 
subject with Mr. Hill, the well-known organ- 
builder, that had told him that in his 


opinion the Birmingham Town-hall, which had a 
gallery all round, was the best room for music 
within his knowledge. He (Mr. Horn) had built 
a music-hall, and by “ hipping” off the end, found 
the ex to answer admirably well. Mr. 
Smith recommended placing the organ in a music- 
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where it had failed. 


proportion as the air in a building filled with per- 
sons became foul, the more indistinct became the 

A member observed that, with regard to the 
alcove, it had been tried with success in the new 
Town Hall at Leeds, where a fine instrument had 
been fixed. There were no galleries in that build- 


ing, with the exception of one (very small) facing | 


the orchestra. 

The discussion havi 
clusion, 

The president stated that Mr. Ash had been 


ng been brought to a con- 


good enough to promise them a paper on the mode | those 


of making brass and iron ornamental castings, but 


as the hour was so advanced, he would suggest | One-third of 


that the discussion be taken on the next evening 
of meeting. 
This suggestion having been approved, 


Mr. Ash said he had not prepared any paper, as _| bal 


he considered he could make himself more intel- 
ligible by an oral explanation. 
to explain in detail the manufacturing castings. 
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At the conclusion, the discussion was adjourned | 
until the next evening of meeting, and the pro- | 
ceedings terminated, thanks having been awarded | architecture and its professors may, with the help of the 


to Mr. Ash. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL UNION COMPANY. | 


Tue first annual general meeting of this com- 


of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
The chair was occupied by Mr. E. B. Lamb. 


Mr. Edmeston, the hon. secretary, read the | 


balance-sheet and statement of accounts, from 
which it appeared that 5,676/. had been received 
from shareholders in respect of 999 shares; on 
which shares 7/7. 10s. per share had been paid; 
9301. from shareholders in advance of calls; 
4,0007. borrowed on mort of the com- 
pany’s premises in Conduit-street ; 377. 10s. 10d. 
received from other sources; making a total on 
the debit side of 10,0447. 0s. 10d. The estimate 
of debts and liabilities included the following 
estimated balance of expenses connected with the 
alterations of and additions to the property, 
4,6507.; billfor printing andstationary, 65/.9s.114d.; 
balance of solicitor’s charges, 1497. 19s. 8d. The 
property and assets of the company at the credit 
side of the account were thus set forth :—Cash 
paid for purchase of leasehold property in Conduit- 
street, 8,0007.; fixtures therein, 183/. 5s. 6d. ; 


2 


rates, taxes, and interest to the day of possession, 


451. 14s, 8d. ; Messrs. Hack and Son, on account | 


of alterations and additions tothe property, 500/.; 
fire-insurance and seal of company, 701. 13s. 4d. ; 


j 


; 


re- 

the directors have retired by ballot, 
accordance with the articles of association; bat being 
eligible, offer themselves for re-election. In like manner 
the auditors retire, but being eligible, offer themselves for 
re-election. The auditors have carefully examined the 
ance-sheet laid before you. In conclusion, the:iirectors 
again call upon the shareholders, and upon all those in- 
terested in the prosperity and advance of the «rchitec- 


He then proceeded | tural profession to assist in completing the establishment 


of the company on the soundest basis, that thus the 
means may be efficiently provided for consolidating and 
improving in public estimation all the leading poe Bmw 
connected with the art, and so that from this time forth 


Architectural Union Company, take a higher and more 
influential position than has ever been before.”’ 


Mr. Mayhew (one of the directors) moved that 
the report be read and adopted, and observed that 


‘he had little to add except the expression of the 


pany was held on Wednesday last, at the rooms | hope that the building would be completed within 


the given time, and that they would be able to 
give satisfactory accommodation to their new 
tenants. In calculating the return which the 
capital was likely to yield, he believed he might 
say that it would realize five and three quarters 
per cent. The total amount was 15,000/., and he 
believed they would not require debentures, loans, 
or anything of that sort. He hoped that, when the 
building was completed, it would be a means of 
bringing all the architectural bodies together in 
harmony under one roof. 

Mr. Mair said it appeared to him that the 
balance-sheet had been made out in a sormewhat 
confused and unsatisfactory manner. As the 


' auditors had been over it, he had no doubt as to 


its correctness; at the same time, if it cou!d have 
been put in a more commercial and less legal 
manner, it might have been clearer to the great 
body of shareholders. He wished to ask one or 
two questions as to the rents to be received. The 
Royal Institute of Architects was, he believed, to 
pay a fixed rent, and the ground-floor was also to 
be let upon lease. 

The Chairman.—That is so, but the lease is not 


‘yet signed. The rents to be received will, it is 


miscellaneous expenses, 2907. 7s. 1d. ; debts due to | 
the company, viz. the premium to be paid by the | 


Institute of British Artists, 500/.; calls due from 
shareholders considered good, 1,521/. 10s. ; ditto, 


doubtful, 827. 10s.; ditto, from directors and | 


officers, considered good, 2127. 10s.; calls which 
may og be made on the shares subscribed for, 
2,1671. 10s.; total of debts due to the company, 
4,4841,; cask at the London and Westminster 
Bank, St. James’s-square, 9477. 9s. 10d.; ditto, 
in hands of secretary, 6/7. 10s. 5d.; total, 
10,0442. Os. 10d. 

The Chairman then called upon the hon. secre- 
tary to read the report of the directors, which was 
as follows :-— 
directors having so recently as last May sum. 
moned an extraordinary general meeting of shareholders 
for explaining all the different steps taken in establishing 
the company, have at this time but little to add. They 
have steadily persevered in out the different 

which were on that 





estimated, amount to 6802. per annum. 

Mr. Edmeston said that the contractors were 
bound to complete by the 25th of March next, 
under a penalty. They were using every possible 
effort to keep faith: the roofs were up, though 
not slated: the galleries were made, and there 
was no reason why all possible speed should not be 
used in getting the work completed. 

Mr. Mayhew observed, that so much was neces- 
sary to be done to the premises, that, in point of 
fact, it amounted to a rebuilding. 

The Solicitor to the Company explained, that 
the balance-sheet had been put into its present 


form to meet requirements of the articles of 


association. 
Mr. W. Papworth said the account was not in 
his opinion sufficiently clear to men of basiness, 


If there had been a few lines at foot of the! 


account, showing that, although there was a debt 
of 4,0007. there were 500 


to be. 

Mr. Graham thought the statement was very 
clear, but asked whether any estimate hed been 
made what the portion of the building unle: would 


shares to be taken | 
up, and that a large sum remained to be received, | 
. | the company would appear to be better off by the 
of|sum of 1,500/. than it now seemed at first sight 
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anticipate. 
The motion having been carried, the best thanks 


of the meeting were given to the chairman for 
presiding ; to the Royal Institute of Archi- 


tects, for the use of their rooms for the meeting. 
The Chairman, and Mr. C. C. Nelson, honorary 
of the Institute of Architects, having 
returned thanks, the meeting separated. 








THE SCHOOL OF ART FOR GLOUCESTER, 


Tuer Annual Meeting of the Diocesan School- 
masters’ Association was held on Friday, the 26th,in 
the Corn Exchange, when Mr. James P. Knight, of 
the Cheltenham School of Art, read a paper 
“On the Advantages of introducing Drawing as 
a Part of National Education,” showing the neces- 
sity of educating the eyes and hands of that class 
from whence must come our future workmen 
workwomen, insisting also upon the necessity 
educating the tastes of all classes, as being 
consumers of manufactured articles, and the 
tical arbitrators who,creating the demand, 
supply. Attention was also drawn to the 
ments and rewards offered by the Department 
Science and Art, and an announcement was 
that classes in connection with the Cheltenham 
School of Art were about to be immediately esta- 
' blished in Gloucester. 
| At the close of the paper the Archdeacon of 
| Bristol, who occupied the chair, was requested by 
ithe schoolmasters t to beg Mr. Knight to 
| start a special Saturday class, for the benefit of 
| themselves and their pupil teachers, and an in- 
| quiry was made as to what was the minimum num- 
ber of members which would ensure compliance 
with the request: thirty was the number named, 
and it was thought that a list at least to that 
extent could be made up before the members left 
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the room. 

| An interesting lecture by the Rev. Dr. Booth 
on “ The Schoolmaster as by 
Examinations” followed, after which the mem- 


bers and friends dined at the King’s Head Hotel, 
and the day’s proceedings terminated with a dis- 
cussion of the question of “ Rational Amusement 
and Occupation for Young Men on Winter Ev. 
ings,” in which several of the members of the 
rr opr apher poe deri 9 ok pi muaep 


of the city and nei part, 
The Mayor of has since issued in- 


Deana for the naedise estabahament fo branch 


: 





produce. 


\chool in the city of Gloucester. 











































































Backs Becrived. 


Transactions of the Institution of Eagineers in 
Seotland. Vol. I. First Session, 1857-8. 
Glasgow. 

Tue Institution of Engineers in Scotland owes 

its origin chiefly to the very successful meeting 

held in Glasgow in 1856 by the Birmingham 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers, of which 

meeting, as well as of the Scottish Institution 

itself, and its meetings and papers, we have already 
given some account. At the termination of the 


bered 118 members and 8 graduates, and numerous 
additions are expected early in the second session. 
Eight meetings were held during the session, and 
at these as many as twenty-one papers on various 
subjects were read; each being followed by a dis- 








under the title of “The War- ; 
tures and. Wonderful Fortunes of the Young Sea 
Chief and his Lad, Chow: a Tale of the € 

of India’ by William Dalton, author of “The 
Wolf-Boy of China,” &e.; with illustrations by 
H. S. Melville (Griffith end FParran, St. Paul’s- 
churchyard). How our recent partial insight into 
the manners and customs of the Chinese may pred 


-| with or bear upon Mr. Dalton’s ideas of 


quaint people, of whose “ manners, lnws, legends, 
superstitions, history, and character,” he professes 
to give here some idea, we confess we have not 
time to consider; but the tale appears te be well 
adapted to draw the popular attention to the 
subject. 











aiseellanen, 


Tur Lions ror Tue Netson Corviry.—It is 
currently stated, we cannot answer for the cor- 
rectness of the report, that though Sir Edwin 
Landseer will furnish the models for the lions, 
they will be executed in granite by the Baron 


- | Marochetti. 


Mera Manxet.—The price of copper has been 
advanced one half-penny per lb., making tough 
cake and tough tile ingots 1027. 10s. ; best selected, 
105/. 10s. per ton, in quantities of three tons. 
Smaller quantities, 20s. per ton extra, 





cussion, On decimal measures also there were dis- 
cussions, though no paper. The present volume | 
contains these papers and discussions, so com- | 
leting the record of the first session of the | 
Tustitation. It includes papers on gas, heating of | 
, Steam boilers, blowing-fans, steam pumping- 
engines and valves, speed-governors, serewing- 
machines, canal navigation by screw steamers, 
steam used expansively, hoists, boiler explosions, 
American and other locomotives, &. &c. 





The Handbook of Autographs. Executed by 
Freperrcx Gzoros Neruerciirt, Author of 
“The Autograph Miscellany.” London: F. G. 
Netherclift, Mill-street, Conduit-street. 

Tux idea of this handbook is a good one. It is 

intended as a ready guide to the handwriting of 

I hed men and women, of every nation, 
and is designed for the use of literary men, auto- 

_ graph collectors, and others. The fac-similes are 

said to be taken principally from the British 

Museum, by permission of the trustees, and from 

other authentic sources. It is to appear in a series 

of alphabetical lists, without reference to country, 
rank, profession, or age. Each is. to contain 
six to eight specimens in letter of the 
alphabet, and that is the ease with the part now 
issued, which begins with Arioste and ends with 

Horace Walpole. There is generally some t 

of writing to which the signature is attached, and 

in the same hand. There is something Paige | 
ere: in the contemplation of hand- 
writing of the illustrious dead. 





Skyring’s Builders’, Contractors’, and Manufac- 
turers’ ry. and Daily Journal for 1859. 4, 
Copthall- Throgmorton-street. 


Tuts diary will be found usefal by those to whom 





it is adilressed. It contains ruled pages for 
cash a and received, and a 
a ing room for the names 

the , and six columns for 
the time worked in each day. It contains like- 
wise the Building Act, and a number 





Tur Rorat Soctery.—The anniversary meet- 
ing of the Royal Society was held on Tuesday, at 
Burlington House, on which occasion Lord Wrot- 
tesley delivered his annual address, reviewing the 
progress of science during the past year. The 
medals were then awarded as follows :—The Copley 
Medal, to Sir Charles Lyell for his various re- 
searches and writings, by which he has contri- 
buted to the advance of geology ; a Royal Medal 
to Mr. Albany Hancock for his various researches 
on the anatomy of the mollusea, the Second 
Royal Medal to Mr. William Lassell for his various 
astronomical discoveries and researches; and the 
Reamford Medal to Professor Jamin, of Paris, for 
hisvarious experimental researches on light. Sir 
Benjamin Brodie, bart. was president. The new 
meeting-room, a fine apartment so far as regards 
size, is somewhat bare in aspect, notwithstandin 
the pictures on the walls. A little colour aa 
gilding in the cornice would be a great improve- 
ment. The sitting accommodation was excellent. 

SOMERSETSHIRE ARCHZOLOGICAL SocreTy.— 
The first conversazione was held on Monday, 22nd, 
at the Society’s Museum, Taunton. The chief 
additional object of interest which the museum 
presented was the new oaken case for the recep- 
tion of the Pigott collection of drawings, &e. It 
is a handsome massive piece of furniture, of 
medieval design, executed by Mr. H. Davis, eccle- 

Metford 


siastical carver, of this town. Dr. read a 
narrative of the natural hi and geographical 
features of Teneriffe, one of Canary Islands. 


Mr. W. F. Elliott next read an essay on “Gothic 
Mouldings,” which was listened to with great 
attention; and the Rev. W. R. Clark followed 
with a paper on the poet laureate—Tennyson. 
Guascow ARCHITECTURAL SocteTy.—On Tues- 
day, the 23rd, a meeting of this society was held, 
in the Seottish Exhibition Rooms. Mr. James 


Graham, in the absence of Sir Andrew Orr, oecu- |. 


pied the chair. Mr. Wm. Maclean, the secretary, 
read the minute of last meeting of the society. 
Several were admitted as members. 
Mr. James Salmon, architect, then read apaper on. 
— 





I 


fioors, will be furnished with verandah seats out- 
side. It is satisfactory to us to find, here and 
elsewhere, that our teaching has not been thrown 
away. 

OprENrInG or THE Mecuanics’ Hart, Frome. 
—A successful meeting in connection with the 
educational movement took place on the 25th ult., 
at Frome, in the new hall j erected for st 
i an 


inaugural address. Amongst those present were 
the lord bishop of te diocese, Sir Henry A. Hoare, 
Bart. Mr. D. Nicoll, M.P. Lord Edward Thynne, 
and others. The Marquis made a few observations 
commendatory of the undertaking. Mr. Fisher 
laid before the meeting a statement of the finan- 
cial position of the institution, from which it 
appeared that the cost was 1,536/7. of which sub- 
scriptions’ to the amount of 7987. had been 
received, leaving a debt due of 738/.. 


Hveeu Miuier’s MonemMent at Cromanty.— 
The foundation stone of the monument to be 


sist. of a pillar about 50 feet high, surmounted by 
a statue of Miller, to be sculptured by Mr. 
Handyside Ritchie.. The base is of old red sand- 
stone, taken from the shore quarry, the first scene 
of Mr. Miller’s labours, and of his ical re- 
searches. The rest of the work will be completed 
in a stone of a yellowish colour, obtained from the 
quarry at Davidston. The following inscription 
is to be engraved upon the base:—“ In com- 
memoration of the genius and the literary and 
scientific eminence of Hugh Miller, this monument 
is erected by his countrymen.. He was born at 
Cromarty, 10th October, 1802, and died 24th 
December, 1856.” 

Tur Worcester Scxoor or Art.—The seventh 
annual meeting of this institution was held on 
Monday im last week ; Lord Ward, the president, 
in the cha'r. The annual exhibition of the works 
of the pupils took place in the previous-week. It 
contained more advanced works than its prede- 
cessors, according to the local Chronicle. The 
annual meeting was crowded. The report stated 
that during the past year 283 students had re- 
ceived instruction in the school, being less by 
pone meeepermasqe wa ate! ST This 
decrease had taken place in the morning classes, 
and not: in the artisan classes attending in the 
evening, a greater number of whom now attend 
the school than at any former period. During the 
first year of the operation of the sehool, in 1852, 
the average monthly attendance in the evening 
was about 74; in 1853, 95; im 1854, 111; i 
1865, 106; in 1856, 134; in 1857, 126; 
in 1858, the last year, 142; thus showing 
monthly attendance in the i 
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have mereased from 74 in the first the 
school to 142 in the past year. In ion to the 
instruction given in the school, elementary draw- 
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“Yous s Carmmonaty—TheDean, ond Chante of 
York have issued a code of for visitors 
¥ork Cathedral. are not 


berg i Plans sent ia yon the Ist 
uly: “the system of competitions 
month after month, is very obj 
able.” 





—Lord Murray dodame to embellish ‘his native | 
¢ity bya ta Ae to his distinguished ancestor, | 
the poet Allan Ramsay. ‘It is to be executed in 
marble, of quality similar to that of Sir Walter | 
Scott’s statue in the Monument at Edinburgh—a | 
kind of marble calculated to endure exposure to | 
the effects of time and weather. 

New Motive Powrr.— An inhabitent of | 
Chatteris, says a correspondent of the Cambridge 
Chronicle, has discovered a methed by whieh a | 
wheel of thirty or forty tons weight, and from | 
thirty to sixty feet -in diameter, may be set in| 
motion by a child of ten or twelve years of age, | 
It can be applied to all sorts of stationary engines | 
at fifty per cent. less than steam, and the first | 
expense would bea saving of seventy-five per cent. | 

A Trrz¢rarn Prowrem.—W hoever originated | 
the following deserves to have his name 
down to posterity :—If a despatch from England | 
to America gains on the sun so as to reach | 
America four and a half hours by the clock before | 
it left England, at what time would it arrive at | 
the point of departure, were a cable carried round | 
the world? Would it not arrive the day before | 
it left, leas only by the time exhausted im making | 
the cireuit? If so, then, with a continuous tele- | 
graph line round the world, why not send a de- | 
spatch round and round until it reached back and 
back to Adam, to let him know what his children | 
are about in these (lays ? 

THe Wrxrnamist Memortat.—The memorial | 
to the Wykehamists who fell in the Crimean | 
campaign, executed after the designs of Mr, But- | 
terfield, has been erected in the porch of the 
chapel of Winchester College. It occupies 
the west wall, and consists of five cinquefoiled 
arches, with mosaic borders and patterns, divided 
by shafts of reddish marble. It is 16 feet in 
height, and in length 29 feet. The materials em- 
ne are Caen stone, Derbyshire fossil, and 

vonshire marble. ‘The stonework was executed 
by Field, of ‘Parliament-street. The oak roof of 
the porch was renewed by Norris, of Marylebone- 
lane; and iron gates, wrought by Potter, of South 
Molton-street, are placed at the entrance fromthe 
middle court and in the door to the cloisters. The 
floor is laid with Minton’s tiles. The panels within 
the arches, 8 feet by 4 feet 6 inches, bear 
the names of the fallen officers, and above the 
capitals of the shafts are angels bearing shields 
inscribed Faith, Virtue, Knowledge, Temperance, 
Patience, Charity. Beneath, on a broad band of 
gray marble, and above a bench table, is the verse; 
“He is not a God of the dead, but of the living , |” 
for all live unto Him.” 

Tue Hosrrrat ror Sick CaiLpREN ry Gmeat 
OrMonp-sTrEeEeT.—There is only one institution in 


London which is appointed for the relief of the | urd». 


diseases of children, and we are glad to hear it is 
rapidly inereasing in usefulness. At this place 
the children of the poor can have the best advice, 
and, as far as the funds which are contributed will 
admit of, young patients are received into the 
wards of the hospital. Besides giving the benefits 
which arise from the hospital, the committee have 
determined toopen an infant nursery close by, on 

the plan of that commenced by Mr. Olivar. Here 
it is proposed to afford the means of education te 
nurses, and the same plan is,proposed to be carried 
out onthe hospital. tesco co — must 
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“Rowley, 
— > 
9 wennniens on-cnintaian 2 tt 
ssetsccsss UND = ae 
ee: ideas e 
yan ii po le pe amtimee cae 8 # 
Gunaing, London we @ 
Copp, Lendon...,........--.. 2370 @ © 
Powel tn aiasdeneih 2,740 : - 
Le hldersbot SS ae 8 © 
otantesnenee aa37 12 & 
for the executors of the late Mr. C. Oldfield. RC. 
: i 
ee aacsenes 2210 8 + 
ahem us 33 
McLennan and Bird (accepted) 2,211 @ © 
The following tenders for alterations at the “‘ Comras 
” Bemerton-street, Calcdonian-road, for Mr. 
Mapp. Mr. Bird, architect :— 
Ashby and Son. ...0cssecescrece £568 @ % 
Lawrence and Gon... ............ 342 0 6 
re eT Tere anne 90 9 
WF FE ccinnaneen tpantancenas ee oe 2 
Diath ki ebee 6 opch cane aeoon 425 4 
For the # laying out, and planting Canib:rweill- 
green. Mr. W. eurveyor. 
MANOR Ss isd sinc inks cctesnne ts £305 0 6 
Watker and Neaves ......<.-.5+ S10 0 & 
Walsh, Brixton .. 20.6 sccnrces 299 10 «6 
BOQOUS 2. ncinrnccscrrdacacesesss 5 DB # 
IE un kkk ee Kanpnk ad hoe 4 8 + 
SD ic cinins x wild aie en aon oedie 239 8 & 
Wright and Co, ......c0s0ncasne 298 © © 
éoonne 206 8 8 
Hare, Clapham .........0ssse0 25 60 
NO 556s sa cede voangesase 24 0 © 
COE ig nckid s ctbacas 60 vadbanenen 233 8 6 
GUE 4 cntddincddsetacdbendoebe 270 9 7 
— see ee oence 278 10 6 
Cannon . aeonee S75 2 G 
S. Cook...... * 8756 2 & 
Strickson, Woed-Green ........ 266 © @ 
PRONE 5 iS diudetpneine ttn keunsh m5 8 t 
Lowden, Brixton ......4+..000 25 8 ft 
POE i nas ecw encima aanemie 7 68 4 
Neal, Wandsworth (accepted) .. 227 © @ 
For alterations. repairs.at 
bridge, for Charles ‘Davey, Esq. Mr. DB. A. Cobbett, 
; architect :— 
i eeb ube sésbeencebeanes £043 6 ¢ 
OR ino bab ho hci cickist ens $28 6 ¢ 
Newman antl Mann .....0<5+s0: 815 9 t 
OT ssishctinttindinikin onthe eens 73 @ # 
ced eg og ws tag wh ge mero crn 9 
| direction of Mr. George Eves, 20 feet long and 3 feet 
| 6 inches in diameter. The boiler was made by Horton, 


| Son, 


for their at water-works, in onier 


| economize fuel if possible : _ 
NO isk. cp dsienannnss cone £120 8 8 
Galsworthy (accepted).......... 0e 8 6 
ne SR eT a Ee Se 9 0 0 
ROE os sinticcdibidh s cus neta © <aih 93 86 
D. Morten... «++ ones e884 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ae 


Medieval Farm Buildinga.—Your correspondent “ H. P.” mentions 
a fine barn, &c. “ existing near the church” of “ Besford, Eckington, and 
Bredon,” which does he mean? See p. 716.—It is at Bredon. 

Vv. W.—A. D. G.—B.G.—J. H~J. HB. (place the matter in proper 
hands and there will be no difficulty).—N. W.—£, 8.—W. 7. P. sit was 
designed by Mr. Hardwick),—P. D. Limehouse (a penny stamp ‘s.eufh- 
cient).—E. W. G. (we do net see on what grounds more than five per 
cent. can be eharged on the amount credited for the old mai-rials.) 
—. GT. B.S... R.A, C.—B. GJ. BR. MJ. BB -- 
D. RB. (thanks).--Dr..G.—F. B.—Mesem. B.—J.8,—-8.-+G. W. A. -WeC, 
—West Middiesex—J. P.— 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WHAT SHOULD IT BE? A-Question and Answer. Ad:iressed 
ere by THOMAS ¢ Mp sg Architect. 

“The 7 er ee of Mr. Oliver's will be read with 
interest. i agree with bim.”--Daily 
Chrowiele, 

ue, ent to St we cordially agre: with 
Mr. seen noltaboneedata maemmemanenientd —Ne-soaatle 


pamphidet, M 
om the question ¢ pn ae m peferencs 4408 hed 


opinions which are identical with his own. o--aaneeeameas 
—: eat Hw. er pansies se eee 


oo STEPHENSON MONUMENT : 








INVENTORS and PATENTEES.— 
All barsiness to British and PATENTS ¢ nd the 
ATION of 8, rany be at 47, Lancol:. e-ina- 
fields, London, and 166, Buchanan-strest, Glasgow, — ~~" Hiate tr 
Inventors” free on 
W. JOHNSON, CB. 
J. H. JOHNSON , Soli: iter. 
‘The Authors of 
THE PATENTEES’ MANUAL: a complete 
— of the Law and Practice of British and Foreign Fstetits. 
74. 
THE PRACTICAL DRAUGHTSMAN : a vom- 
Retmshet taineene a8 be eof 
gfe ng rt ta ~— 
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ay ergureeaeey eee 


LONGMAN and CO. Paternoster-row. 





and Kendrick, for the Uxbridge Local Board.of 
engines to 
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ILDERS, &c. 


HE Aavection: “whe has had many years’ 


is open to zn ENGAGE. 
all i 


















expected to & premiom bearing some proportion to his share of the trial will cause their adoption in every 
profits.— A. 8. Mr. Griffin's, Stationer, 16, Hampton-terrace, | price each to size. 
Camden-town, NW. TRON ) 





ik, Sd-cceahitaheel and Seet-sines Sctentiiea Business, in the = oS 
City, from 2.5001. to Application to be made to Messrs. —_—. ee a Caen te thd a 
WALKER and JERW OOD, 12, Perivaleinn, RC. WHITE'S Iron Wharf, Upper Ground-strect, London, near Black 
wane friars-bridge. 





























I er eh segue asa APER-HANGINGS.— The CHEAPEST 





™ | THIRTY PER CENT. CHEAPER than any other house in the 





TO BUILDERS AND BRICKLAYERS. 
CALES and CO. of the TILE and 


POTTERY WORKS, in the GREEN LANES, STOKE IARPAULINS for COVERING ROOFS 
NEWINGTON, MIDDLESEX 


Hay them a quantity of PANTILES, &c. ready for delivery. & and 
ave by tape halal ii : —_ alkeh cae tee tomeet Ge ‘Serene 





OHN NEWTON and CO. HONDURAS 

WHARF, 74, BANKSIDE, Southwark, 8.E. Fire-bricks, Lamps, 

and Tiles of every description (seventeen years with James Newton. of 
Falcon Dock, Bankside), a to solicit the p of CG 
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QUANTITY SURVEYORS. 
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er mags Seek imkem, be. 0b Be . on Scepciseiin:Giisdeness Cention 
— W.H. RUMBOLD, Ime ter, er, 
is Ra i 
WARRANTED IMPERISHABLE. 
GILBERT’S SUPERIOR BLUE TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT. 

« BRICKS and TILES. " 
GILBERT'S TERRA-COTTA BRACKETS and BUSTS. O RAILWAY CONTRACTORS. — 
GILBERTS GLAZED VITREOUS BLUE DRAIN-PIPES. egitim we 
GILBERT'S FIRE-CLAY CHIMNEY-POTS and LININGS. A Railway Contractor, ha’ 

GILBERT'S cstTic mD means, can of entering into arran, 
GILBERTS BROWN STONEWARE GLAZED P for the CONSTRUCTION of 8 
— A BLUE, RED, BUFF, W and DRAB BUILD- | f ND. It bay be igh od for the Contractor 
GOO » i advance, hich done with perfect « 
TIVIDALE CLAY MANU ‘ACTORIES, near Birmingham. Letters addressed to R. P. care of Messrs. Smith, Holmes, and Co. 
Articles made to design.—Cheap ) Broights to all parts of the king- 157, Strand. a 








MENTS, combin' a highly 4 Architect {teacher of architecture and 
tute for ordi monn | their perishable coverings Maw and ico" % institutions). Subjects aE 
ttern-book, by M. Dighy Wyatt. 
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conservatory, verandah, frieze, &c, will be sent on appli- | shading, colour, perspective, &.—For 
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hall, passage, 
cation to Benthall Works, ’ 
London Agent—W. B. 5. SIMPSO » 456, West Strand, who has on 
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Exhibits, note the grant of a First-class Medal, and rank the Manu- ENGINEERING. — PRACTICAL FIELD’ —, is 


own so long as “ The Tileries,” Tunstall, Staffordshire, as in Surveying, Levelling, Civil 
| the first of the kind in the world. YDE, SMITH, and LEWIS, Civil 
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INTON and CO. 'S ENCAUSTIC and No extras.—For rate Boy &e, pf at the Ofices, 4, Guild 
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| bien: -place, atta, Naaation ; ak their Manufactory, HYDE, SMITH, and Architects, Civil Engineers, &. for giving 
DAY and EVENING INSTRUCTION in Architectural, 

Stoke-upon-Trent, Scdetohae a a “ ~ ps 





Drawing ; Making Working Drawings 
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— red, Ss paving tiles, of various "tor One Guinea per Quarter. There are no extras: the Terms inclade 
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meal flees reat vat iain ond Eontsel piges at the Offices, 24, Guildford-street, Russell-square, 
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YOUNG MAN is in WANT of a 


—— SITUATION. as a THREE-BRANCH HAND. 
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Brownhills RNAMENT. r 

Tileries, Burslem, Staffordshire ; cr thai Lenton iigok; 15, Senth a ae ee Sean ee ie INSTITUTION, 
Paddington. , Holborn, conducted by Mr. T. J. HILL, every 
Seemdee sak iatay orang, toons ee ee eat eae, 


LASTER MILLS, Bridgwater, Somerset. | same s & emma. | Hew guaron tom « 














Stag 
be ae ee monet sone on s large sale, SQUARES. —STANLEY al 
Tey naar ei Sn = of carriage over all the 


PLASTER pope AND MINE OWNER, BRIDGWATER. 








ees Isogon Syuares, eae Ta 
“aaa , 12-inch box, 2a, 9d. ; 
ANCOCK’S PATENT VULCANIZED as a ON a 
INDIA-BUBBER TUBING, HOBE- WASHERS, Improved Architects’ Drawing Instruments 
INE-PACKING, both round and flat, and -RINGS, for mamwetonert. 
Hot-water Pipes. Vulcanized Rubber and Solid Round 3, GREAT 
Rubber Cord of all sizes of Billiard and Rubber LONDON, 


ROBINSON'S IMPROVED. 
Recommended in oP eee oa age and 





ice vous any pattern Tables. 
Dresses of superior make, and improved Vulcanized Rubber 


of any thickness. Air-beds, Pillows and 
Baths, Invalid Cushions, and articles of this kind made to any pattern No. 


to order. 
N.B. All communications and orders attended to, ad- 
G 0 by superior workmen. The 
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_Deo, 4, 1858.] _ THE BUILDER. _ 


, PAPIER MACHE, COMPOSITION, CARTON ‘PIERRE, AND CEMENT 
WHITE AND PARLBY 


Beg to inform that to exeente in the above all internal : 

ba agora CHEMIN ef Builders, and cla ad i they “pr prepared to Ls Fag — meet mg 

Saas ater erin cee eee aaa eon “ns Renee 
their Designs for DECORATIVE SHOW-CASES, and other 














FLOWERS in. variety, ready for immediate use, always on hand, at prices low ar than any hitherto offered. 
ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS CAREFULLY EXECUTED, AND ORNAMENTS EXPRESSLY MODELLED, IF REQUIRED. 
SPECIAL DESIGNS MADE FREE OF EXTRA CHARGE. 


WHITE AND PARLBY, 49 and 50, GREAT MARYLEBONE-STREET, LONDON, W. 


PAPIER MACHE AND CARTON PIERRE WORKS FIRST-CLASS MEDAL. 
JUROR (CLASS XXVI.) ties , EATHBONE-FLACE, ? 
KSON AND SONS 
GREAT Cte EXPOSITION 
a Beg the attention of Architects, Se ae ee, 5 eneeel. to Sale So Sear: <3 
Gothic Dados, Door 


all and to OE Peg 
EXHIBITION, vcfue lage a lengthened. = of GEORGE JACKSON and SONS in decorators of Drawing and Dining UNIVERSELLE, 
Under’ Architects of the highest eminence, eaablon thon with conidence Ww difect noti# to thet branch of thelr 


Upholsterers are invited to inspect the large variety of Glass Frames, Tables, Cornices, Screens, Candelabra, &c. ARI 
LONDON, mr atone ae Sritd a and the recent ssambun st doce a and machinery, enable them to offer very . P 8, 
superior advantages in materials and speed j While tor design, quality, relict, and finish, thoy datter themnsalven they t 


1851. DESIGNS MADE FOR ANY WORKS. 1855. 
PAPIER MACHE AND CARTON PIERRE WORKS, 49, RATHBONE-PLACE, LONDON, W. 








The GREAT SIXTEEN-TON BELL for the HOUSES of PA 


commas ho: - ~~ papegglmabenemeriadats 4 a ence ee eee paterr SASH and Bi and BLIND LINE 








Ba. 2d. ; sineittrncalt Varnish, 7s a, aoe _ be chs MERCHANTS, 
’ 7s. ; se ” 
Copal, Ms, per gallon. Dry Colours, Brushes, &¢. Ac. for ee Cnn a nee HOUSES, in or COUNTBY 





-* LINES, seein, Weninienteet Bt. Lake's, EC. | neard the Quarter’ Bells Jest conpleted by’ lieesn WARE red 





REENSLADE'S. “PATENT GROUND. | ee eee ee ee ee er from BIRMINGHAM direct. 
no a judgment, very satisfactory in tone, and as regards tune 
PAINT, DUSTING, and VARNISH BRUSHES, are highly sles) anen ane eit another.” = Builders, Continctors, aed ethers, eupyiied wih ells, Eros, nat 
com! et eee improvements, both in gs Westminster, September 22nd, 1658. Ironmongery, of every ay gn ty 
usefulness durability. @ DE'S Painters’ Brushes of al! le glef ePaper pm mene 
ee ee ret Soeets Gn eae or ae oe gent. A complete List of which forwarded 
fiends bcs oleraen Senuketnen, Atak W, OHN ‘WARNER a1 oud i SONS, 8s, Putentone of} FRANCIS BIANCHI (late Blyth 
GREENSLADE, Thomas-street, Bristol. 7 a IMPROVEMENTS in the MANUFACTURE of LARIE ‘ail Manufacturer and General 








ARNIS COLOURS, and PAINTS, | , 3.7, and gONS having of late 














WILKINSON, OODS, and CLARK, Manufacturers, to page 
bridge, London, N. of ol Cag tee ae recently 
nven 
MPORTANT to BUILDERS and ar reas with, "by 
Linseed Oil, a5. 34. per “ ; Boiled , 2s. per gallon ; | feeture jacture Bells of any size, note, 


per 
Fine ; 
For cash, at EDWARD PRICE'S Colour and per gallon 5 Warehouse, | hitherto been accomplished. 


Coleshill-street, Pimlico. Bells for Charehes, Chapels, 
rf Colleges, Schools, Turret Clocks, 
Every article for the Trade at the lowest price. de, cant for tay ties, Bole, oF 








ESCO.—Enamelled and Encaustic Paint-| TUNED BY MacuUvERY. a es 
ing ter Welle sud Culltegn— Mr. FREDERICK S450, DECORA-| Stocked and wheeled ready for fixing. Betls recast or taken | ham-court-road, W. 
caer ot eating Weston Ciubn, the Royal Bechan the Coal StU OO cat sae as the Chromatic Scale, with = P 
her Sndein’s Seaton, ond 4 cane sapiens of f of the imy ite ee which give superior Bt HENDERSON 
ie 








py Regal oes i teat &, CRESCENT, Jewin-street, London, EC. IRON BUILDING AND WORKS, 
pits AB the different ancient and modern stylet GAS-STREET, 
Pre Bonne ee meg ey SANG'S BrUDIO, 4 , 42, af eh mend aw. IGHTNING CONDUCTORS. LONDON OFFICE—1, RICHES-COURT, LIME-STREET. 








MERICAN CLOCK COMPANY'S | Litwrnine CONDUCTOR, supply the sme, with the point and all QKAIFE and CO. (late Skaife and Pollock), 


WAREHOUSE, £26, New Oxford-street,— These clocks, known | *#Ples complete for fixing, at the following prices -— 





over the world as the most correct and cheapest timekeepers, and byte 5+ tens ayaa Soak Hh tasvas Oe ls. Od, per foot, PATENT GALVANIZED IRON. 
pen tanc nay Rag ne eg order. Tae: antag Since dotin, Se. 5 Half. diameter NEES FORE s = pa Sheeta, and Plain ; Fencing and Telegraph 
} one-day, ; tage Five-cighths-inch diameter ................ Rods, % 
Foy are sent, to al parts of De contar. oh Gu toon of post-office} B.S. Rall nod Ca ant Caper itp, ightning ng Conductor ts tds dakventoed and for 
order, by E. and OO. importer of every y of American per de rahe men in all parts TRONWORK V. 




















Offices—Gateshead-on-Tyne. Sedans Se ee London. 
LASTING POWDER.—FOR SALE, the - I wake eet, Metbedts Werke—Oopeainges aes, 
SOLE RIGHT to an INVENTION for the Manufacture of » > Broomielaw, Glasgow. OREWOOD and CO 
POWD) can be made, of quality, at 24d. » 14, Goree-piazza, Liverpool. M ond 
per ine Apely to8, DAVEY. 3 3, Quai do Havre, France. = Bee ! gee ees poems aS 
Cee a ANIZED TRON and 
GREAT ECONOMY IN GAS JOuN PARKIN (late FATES CAA "THOR. TILES, 
EFFECTED BY MEANS OF Blake and Parkin), a ee oe ee and of all 
HART’S PATENT STEEL WORKS, HARVEST-LANP, “eae PIPE, 
ECONOMISING GAS BURNER AND ILLU- mp tn ne SE emus Mane 
MINATING POWER DIFFUSER. turned, Mill Saws, srt "% | Gutters Wise, Wire Netting, Hooping, Bal, 
Price 2a. ae sent on receipt of Thirty Postage Stamps. joints. Machine —_— ¥ la- Skips, “ee for and every description of 


ee kind required, neither will any regulator diffuse 
uminating olen, but on the contrary, check its development. 


Le very ng, op bite and 








Agent for London - Mr. CHAS. BADGYIR, OPTION ond WA. 


{1, Btangate, Westminster-road. T Ors) a and COMPANY, 







































f| ln age a] 
fi " 
A pon og IMPORTANT THE TRADE GALVANIZED vARIEED ROM, ad 
Y Somnus ty te met teens | | CO All) SUPPLIED. In Sheets, Ties, Tron ae 
Yj sone. It is impossible for it to get out | oftcse i, Moorgate sre EC 
o repair. ‘ 
Zw The saving effected by it is from 5 to G J. oe 2 ht Wh; LIMEHOUSE, LONDON 
ly 26 per cent. at thesame tne producing | 4 77, GAS-FITTING BERKELEYSTREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
Z i Say other bemneat corsilig Sr I0 AND LAMP MANUFACTORY, et tain ies, 
Y / 150 per cent. aa proved by experiments M1, GRAY'SINN-LAN E, = 
G.- own cost in from one to three months) ESTIMATES SUBMITTED FREE OF CHARGE. ren ree N Wa Ls KER, 
Vie neer, of other scientific mans at one | [PATENT WROUGHT-IRON WINDOW sed omTABLE BUTLOING 
b 2 moment's notice, on application at the manufactured by the L IRON FOUNDRY z me 
y IE oS HENRY Q . "s Wharf, and Ne. 48, of Arter tenet West, Cty. 
i" ae he ean ance” 5a Thames-strect, London. These Windows combine the ad‘-an- Merchants and Shippers Estimates 
«4 Pad gh FO EG 
«ira Bad benomtng| nhac aa ates a Sh ree SB rey coer oe 
Bammet saes $e ouay See se my | impossible to break them by fair means. Lists of can be hat on ee tay : 
terme of its saceme. no ors ger ba aap: tur Rov ED PROCESS. 
fectly steady, and the fame more teil. | “ALLENS” PATENT SMOKE-CONSUMING | w. reer ris Ee eae sa the 
no theans oppressed as 
formerly. ceilings have no chance 
be injured. I most warmly recommend 
“ WILLIAM V. PETTIGREW, M.D. FEROS. of of England. 
7, Chester-street, Grosvenor-place, Pimlico, Nov. 
IRE RESISTED. — ~ ROBBERIES 
PREVENTEDFRICES PATENT FIRE-RESISTING 
Unpikaide Lota be Gilg Depot 94, 00 marae eaeet 
Werks, Wolverhampton. Price Lists, gratis. 
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|. yout irra oa one APPARATUS. | Xewe 


HaverRaren « WORK, &e, 
te be had on 


Fatimates and Plans Fixing 
|. TYLOR and Ww. ant, 
2 , eo... 


‘ HEATING 
BY 


mr reearen a and CO. ; 














O CHIMNEY WANTED for 
RICKETS’S 


RICKETS’S 
CHEAP GAS STOVE, 
Price £1 15s. 

Made of Sheet Iron, suitable for 


Heating small 
Bedrooms, Cellars, &c. &e. 


MANUFACTORY, 
AGAR-GTREET, STRAND; 
Liberal Discount to Builders. 

HE AMERI 

















bee eres 











HART AND SON, 
MANUFACTURING IRONMONGERS AND 
MEDIAEVAL METAL WORKERS, 

53. to 58, WYCH-STREET, Strand, W.C. 





SHOW-ROOMS, 20, COCKSPUR-STREET, 
a 
Drawings, and ati ‘iy bn 
Plans, roms oe Lighting, 


HIMNEY-PIECE.— Wanted to 


























ATR WARMER.—Rvery information may be obtatmed, and pW Akins, EDWARDS, snd GO. PROPREBTORS, 
Pee cick a enpng i ocho a 
Mr. B. Bo, Adelphi. pp Carrara), Belg, and 17, Newnan-treet, 

AEE end COS & fn beat, Memhactory RAxvect m and SAUNDERS, 

equal to SHEFFIELD MAKE st HALF the COST, bright or black. ARRYMEN and 
eee List of prices at the Quarries and Depdts, also cost for transit to any 

HE PATENT AMERICAN een acin 

wich wick for are wt ot for fel of ene shiling bet B RIN ws RO THER §, 
a I AT — ete sereg in a ouperior style. 








An eomans, SMOKELESS GRATES, with 





BOILERS, are pecutiarty adapted for heating 
fanatta career cs Woes SS scam 
Ss hy 5 So 
ATENT MACHINES for WORKING J) LIN TS8—The Surbiton Improvement 








medals by many 


eens if 
toni en alam arte oe alse by eminent 
eee ca 

SOnING, which they, perform. in very tapid tind superior | 


Sold only by WILLIAM FURNESS, Patentec, 


i 





FELL AND STEDALL, 
THE LARGEST STOCK AT THE 
LOWEST PRICE. 
IMPROVED PATENT STABLE FITTINGS 


of every description. 
5 AND 6, BROAD-STREET, BLOOMSBURY. | G 


abe aoe gui BELL, aa 
























Surrey.—Full particulars had 

ap Ba mega cure lane, Cley BC. Tenders 

to be sent to me fore Seance senttie, The 

ogg thie 2 themselves to aecept the lowest or any 
BELL, Clerk to the Commissioners. 

Dapees STONE QUARRIES.—Dundry, 


= ae 





oi 





















Ga RANITE—The Cheeswring Gomi 
sul TAYLOR, 64, Old Broad street, 

This Granite is salocted for the New Westeahnter beidgs, 
G RAN IT E.—King William and Nelson 
2.5 Hacematate, Ws Fiat ook See SCO See Butea, wie and 
tor pal Charter Por tering) apply be a. © 0 BOAR, Sapte Haytor 


Roxie eeancn SILICEOUS STONE. All 
EMBELLISHMENTS executed im 
and indestructible material, at prices not exceeding the 


“Mtr, FRED, RANSOME, 


persoasaarstotcns tame 32, ‘Westminster ; or Patent Stone 
Works, Ipswich. 


ORKSHIRE STONE—THOMAS 
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sadpen, Earveyerss and Lowel Besoes, at tis sun too Thy divers 
form Builders, Surveyors, and Local Boards, 

from his oe ee ae Se, Ee ~ Saag 
em eee 








AEWN and AUBIGNY STONE. 


. KFOUCARD, Stone Merchant and Quarryman. Cargoes 
to onder from Caen Contracts taken for 


pone BAZLEY WHITE and BROTHERS, 
Marble of all kinds and of best quality, in Block and Stab, 
Marble Mortars, &c. 


|W. and J. FREEMAN, Merchants | in the 











erase Sie: + elie deed heme te 
”, trect, Londen, RW. 
ITTLE CASTERTON FREESTONE. 
FRANCIS and , Seat STAMPORD ; 
and at the Office of 
Lowden. 
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spel Slate 








wholesale terms, apply to 
ae W.C., Tine, 1858. 
"AGNUS’S ENAMELLED SLATE 


obtained the Medal ape of Se Peatotel ot 
Exhibition, 1851, and 


imitations of this beautiful material are Leing palmed upon 
Architects are therefore Soanatadie tee Wied te nant off 


in 
, at Valentia, 





,) 





harf, 

st Fear of ook anon ae 

and Dag tal ee Gilewlag loo pricks fer eeeiing 
ROOFING SLATES. 


Duchess ...+.... 4 im. by 19 in. £10 15 0 per mille of 1,200 

















¢ BS 7 mille. 
i iis re 
@boy hh ” 
20 by 10 » 
18 by 16 ~ 
8 by & - 
fobs he we 
iby 8 > 
MEE 
Apply to Tanah, B , Merchants, &¢. Gloucester. 














